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Presented is a report of a project to provide 
occupational counseling to over 60 physically handicapped high school 
students. Noted are project goals involving direct and indirect 
provision of services to the students, the training of counselors 
through a l^year internship, and the development of a model for a 
counseling specialty within the special education framework* Sections 
are given on the introduction and background of the project, 
application of the counseling program in the schools, the role model, 
and a half*day conference held at the end of the year* l major 
section provides descriptive and comparative student data including 
characteristics of the student population results of evaluations of 
students' career maturity and career plans, their ratings of life 
space, and teacher ratings of students. Noted among conclusions are 
career maturity characteristics of physically disabled high school 
students, attitude changes in counseling interns, and transferability 
of counseling skills to other kinds of handicapped clients* It is 
concluded that the training model and the service model were both 
validated by the year's experience, Appended are ^a listing of 
materials disseminated by the project, sample newsletters, and a 
student information form* (DB) 
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FOREWORD 

Mains treamlng hag brought numbers of phyiically handicapped students 
into regular high school Glasses. It has not^ however, provided these stu=* 
dents with the special assistance they need to make career plans that will 
utilise their potentialities fully and realistically and that will enable 
them to achieve a maximum of independence in their lives. Few hi^ schools 
provide even minimal career comiseling services for their total student 
populations J and it Is therefore not to be expected that schools will pro- 
vide handicapped students with the even more Intensive help they need to 
deal with and overcome the many Internal and external barriers which stand 
between them and full development of their capacities. 

The Occupational Counseling for Jhyslcally Handicapped High Sdiool 
Students project set out to meet this need—^to provide these students with 
information, awareness of decision-making strategies , understanding and 
acceptance of their strengths and interests, and a sense of increased con= 
fidence in their ability to plan and implement satisfying careers. The 
OCP project brou^t counseling interns into two large city hi^ schools to 
work with students in special classes for physically handicapped. During 
the course of the year these interns Introduced a n^i^er of direct service 
activities calculated to promote the career development of the students i 
Individual counseling, group counseling, guest speakers about careers, and 
field trips to places of employment* The interns also worked Indirectly, 
through important persons in the life of the student. Toward this end they 
issued a newsletter for parents and developed consultant relationships with 
teachers, speech and reading specialists, and physical therapists in the 
school, and with agencies outside the school that did or could provide ser- 
vice to the students. 
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Few counselors possasi the coroblnation of personal qualities and 
special competences naeded to work effectively with this population. 
Therefore the OCP project provided Intensive special training for a 
selected group of counseling Interns and then provided continuing super- 
vision^ consultation^ and seminars for the iuterns throughout the course 
of the year. Thus the project staff not only was furnishing career coun=^ 
seling for the handinapped Jtudents in two high schools but was also add-^ 
Ing to the pool of counselors who have both thp interest and qualifica^ 
tions to work with such students. 

This report contains evidence that the project made a difference in 
the lives of these students. It also offers the beginning of a model for 
both the provision of counseling services to physically handicapped stu-- 
dents in a malnstreamed hi^ school aiid for the training of counselors to 
provide those services* Those interested will find in the report detailed 
descriptions of these many activities and explications of the lessons 
learned from this one year experience. 

The CASE Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Educa- 
tion welcomes requests for further information and invites field visitations 
to the expanded demonstration that will be conducted in four high schools 
during the 1976-1977 academic year with the continued support of the New 
York State Iducatlon Department* 

Loe Cohen, Ph,D, 

Director 5 Institute for Research 
and Development in Occupational 
Education 
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OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING FOR PHYSICALLY HANDIC^PED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS I 
A DMONSTRATION AND TRAINING PROJECT 



I * In t ro due 1 1 on and Backgir ound 
A, Ovarview of the Pro.lect , 

The project designated Occupational Counseling for Physically Handi- 
capped High School Students (hereafter OCP or the Project) was deeigned to 
accomplish three major objectives • First, it was intended to Innovate by 
demonstrating how career counseling services could be provided for a popu^ 
lation of physically disabled high school students within the scope of a 
special education program in the school. Second > the Project was intended 
to innovate by utilizing an internship to prepare graduate students of 
counseling for service as coimselors of physically disabled students within 
a special education high school program. Finally, the Project was intended 
to contribute toward the development of a generaligable model for providing 
career counseling and related educational and personal counseling and con=- 
sultative service to teachers | parents > and others in the student's life. 
Each of these objectives is defined more fully in the following section. 

To accomplish the objectives, five advanced graduate students of 
counseling, all candidates for the Master's degree, were selected as In^ 
terns and given special orientation to disability, special education, and 
rehabilitation! the Interns were then placed in two New York City high 
schools which contained classes of physically disabled students. During 
the course of the 1975-1976 school year these Interns, working two days a 
week, gradually Introduced a number of services and progrMs, including 
Individual counseling, both formal and Informal, and group counseling 
sessions. The Interns also conducted field trips, brought in guest speakers, 
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produced a newsletter for paranta, and engaged in a great deal of coneul^ 
tatlon with special education teachars and apeclalists in remedial reading, 
speech correction, physical therapy, nursing, and rehabilitation, A sixth 
intern served as resource coordinator for field trips, speakers, the naws= 
letter, liaison with outside agancies, and the acquisition and dissemination 
of information and materials pertinent to the project* 

The Project did indeed confirm the need for and the viability of this 
kind of sarvice, but It also taught us over and over the importance of 
modifying and adapting our techniques and materials in order to meat tha 
special needs and characteristics of this population. The year's experience 
also pointed up some of the important people and factors in the school, 
home, and coirounity that must be understood and dealt with effectively If 
disabled students are to make optional use of thalr potentialities and 
eventually to make and Implement suitable career plans. 

The evaluation data from the two Service schools and the two Comparison 
schools (where no services were offered but pre- and post-data were collected) 
provided a wealth of demographic data and information about the abilities, 
attitudes j and career maturity of the students. These data highlighted 
especially the deficits in these areas suffered by many of these students, 
although it Is not clear to what eKtent these deficits result from the dis- 
ability itself j from inability to benefit fully from previous schooling, 
or from socio-economic or other factors. Perhaps most impressive of all 
is the wide range of functioning saan within this population | "physical 
disability" Is indeed a meaningful designation but the meaning is different 
for different students. Therefore, careful assessment and individual 
planning is extramely important. 
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B. Need fer tha Project s 

Kie call for educational reform to provide occupational counseling has 

become increasingly voclferoue from numerous segments of the United States 
1 

population. These include students, youth not attending ichoolsj parants , 
business and industry, labor, minorities, the handicapped , and the disad- 
vantaged* Wxilm important for all age groups, the critical role of occupa- 
tional information and counseling for high school students has been increa- 
singly emphasized* Despite its importance, the limitation and inadequacies 

of occupational information and counseling for high school students hava been 

2 

described in recent studies. 

Large numbers of high school students p it has been founds are not 

sufficiently aware of their own interests and abilities as they relate to 

3 

occupational and educational choice. The sharp contrast between youth's 

need for help with occupational planning and the actual help they have been 

receiving was recently highlighted by a nationwide survey of 32^000 eighth 

4 

through eleventh grade students. Numerous reasons contribute to this situation 
including Inadequate numbers of guidance personnel ^ other prioritlei for 
counselor activities » limited preparation of counselors to function as 
career educators, and inadequate funding for programs. 



1 

UiS. Office of Education. An Introduction to career education . U.S. 
Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare > Washington, D.C. i U.S. 
Goveroment Printing Offices 19 7S. 

2 

e.g., Ginsberg, E. Career puldance ^ New York i McGraw-'Hill, 1971 

3 

Campbell j R.E. V^oC:at^onal guidance In secondary e^ducatiQni__Selected 
findings of a national survey which have implications for state progrm 
development . Paper presented at the National Conference on Vocational 
Guidancei Develdpment of State ProgramSi U.S. Office of Educatlonj Washington, 
D.C, January 1968. 
4 

Prediger, D. et al, A nationwide study of student Mreer development ' 
Sumiary of results . Publ^ nation and Infomation Service Division, American 
Coilege Testing Programs, Iowa City, Iowa, 1974. 
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Whlle Inadequate occupational aounseling affects moat high school 
students, certain segments of this population are even more seriously 
affected* One group that is in need of even more occupational counseling 
than their non-handicapped peers are physically handicapped .students. 
Phyalcally handicapped students confront not only the objective limitation 
of their disability ^^but the public's negative attitudes and their own 

limited experiences and awareness of their potential* This leads to their 

5 

unemployment or under-employment * The economic and personal loss to 
society in general and to the physically handicapped population in particu- 
lar^ la enormous. Estimates are that nearly two million handicapped students 

will have complete schooling by 1977 without the skills necessary for partl= 

6 

cipating productively in our society. Because of a recent New York State 
decision concerning malnstreamlng handicapped students and a major federal 
comnitment to require education for the handicapped ^ it can be anticipated 
that a growing number of these students will be receiving their education 
in public secondary schools where the occupational counseling services 
are already limited. 

Further factors reducing educational and occupational options available 
to the handicapped are societal stereotyping attitudes and behaviors * opera- 
ting either through discrlmlnstion or more subtle forms of rejection. Tliese 
societal proscriptions and ste^aotypes affect the hMdicapped by restricting 
the numbers and kinds of exploratory experiences available ^to them, in order 
to make wise educational and occupational choices. 

5 

U.S. Congress i Report of Coiranittee on Labor and Public Welfare on s. 1539 ^ 
March 28, 1974, pp. 74^76. 
6 

Tapman, M.S. Two million without skills . U.S. Office of Education Bureau 
of Educational Personnel Development, Washington, D,C. February 1972. 
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The handicapped student may be further llalted by Internalizing the 

attitudes of aoeiety and tharaby Imposing furthar Imitation on his/her 
edueatianal and vocational development. In addition, families of handi^ 
capped otudents may also impose llmitatione on their hmdicapped children's 
educational md occupational development through this Internalizing process. 

Interviews and discuselons with professional personnel currently In^ 
volved In counseling and providing occupational preparation of this disabled 
population (e.g., Board of Education administrators, high school college 
advisors, university and college admissions officers) indicate that there 
Is a minimum of activity related to the occupational counseling of the 
handicapped high school student* Those educators in a position to comment 
on the reasons for tha apparent gap suggest such factors as the counselor's 
"inability to function adequately because of a lack of training," and 
avoidance of the disabled because "thay are fearful of working with them." 
Their views of the services currently available have been confirmed by the 
current project staff. Prior to the first year of this project there was 
no provision for Intanslve occupational counseling for physically handicapped 
students in high schools. 

Wiat is needed is a model for the occupational counseling of physically 
handicapped students which is feasible within the given resources of the 
typical high school. A demonstrably effective model, which maxliD:lges the 
handicapped students' potentialities and Insures their fullest development 
for their own personal benefit, and for that of society as well, could then 
be disseminated state-wide for use with other handicapped students. This 
project develops one such model through which physically handicapped high 
school students receive appropriate and effective occupational counseling. 
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The necesaa^ features for this program include increasing handicapped 
etudents* awareneai of the educational and vocational opportunities avail- 
able to them, with a strong advocacy orientation; Increaeing counselore* 

seneltlvity to the sofflatppsychological effects of physical disability on 

* 

handicapped high school students' development! and developing a program ' 
that integrates students' cognitive understandings, feelings and behaviors 
so that specific student behavioral outcomes are developed. Such a program ^ 
specifying learner outcomes p combines counselor trainings didactic pre- 
sentations, group and individual counseling, and field experiences, and 
involves the parents of the students to achieve its goals. Such a program 
considers the need to expand the competencies of general counselors, 
allowing for the attainment of the additional specialised knowledge and 
skills needed to undertake occupational counseling with physically handi- 
capped people. This widened scope of competencies will increase counselors - 
service potential as well as their employability. In addition, internships 
established in undermanned settings will provide needed service to physi-- 
cally handicapped students, 
C. Specific Objectives of the Project . 

The OCP Project initially had two types of objectives — those involving 
provision of services directly and indirectly to physically disabled high 
school students and those Involving the training of counselors to work with 
these students by means of a one-year internship. Soon after the project 
began, the staff decided to add a third objective, namely, the development 
of a model for a new specialty within the counseling and guidance field— 
the counselor who works within a special education framework and is speci- 
fically trained for that role, 

*Meyerson, L. Somatopsychology of physical disability. In W.M. Cruikshank 
(edOf Psychplogy of exceptional children and youth (2nd Ed.), Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J, I Prantiee Hall, 1963, pages 1-52. 
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Qblectives for the Phyilcally Disabled Student I 
^ a) To develop greater ielf-awareness and vocational maturity} 

b) To expand knowledge of educational and vocational opportunltieai 

c) To develop greater eelf-^conf Idence In their ability to achieve 
their educational and occupational goals | 

d) To develop more effective strategies and greater fleKlblllty 
in achieving their goals i 

e) To help parents play a more realistic and facilltative role In 
their children's educational and occupational davelopmanti 

f) To increase student attendance at school. 
2* Ob j actives for the Counselor Intern i 

a) To develop competency-based field experience that specifies 
learner outcomes In cognitive, affective, and behavioral areas; 

b) To provide counselors-ln-t raining with direct supervised ex- 
perience in working with handicapped high school students, 
e.g., individual and group counsellngj family counseling, 
career-choice counselingi 

c) To Increase the availability of trained counselors with ex- 
perience and competence in working with handicapped students. 

3* Objectiv es for the Development of a Model Counselor Role. I^asa ware 
not spelled out In detail at the outsat of the first year of the OGP Project. 
During the course of the year, we were able to develop ideas for the major 
Components of such a model. 

Preparation for the Project . 
1* Selection of the Schools , Thm Bureau for the Education of the 
Physically Handicapped (BIPH) of the New York City Board of Education aided 
the Project staff in selecting the two high schools where the interns were 
to be placed, and two additional high schools where only pre-- and post- 
data would be collected for comparison purposes. Further, the eupervlsory 
staff of the Bureau aided In our Introduction to the high school adminl- 
etratlons and special education staffs, so that we ware able to begin working 
soon after official notification of the award of the grant. 

o 15 
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The two schools will be designated as Service Schools A and B, School A 
is an inner-city sGhool with a total population of approximately 3^000 
and a double-aectlon class for phyiically handicapped students CHC-20 class) 
containing approximatly 40 students from ninth through twelfth grades and 
staffed by two special education teacheri who are assisted by two aides 
from the New York City Department of Health. The population of the school 
is largely Black and Puerto Mean, and comes from many parts of the borough. 

The students are all malnstreamed and use the special education class- 
room as their homeroom, as the place to come during study periods and often 
during lunch periods j and In general as a home base where they receive 
special help and attention from the special education teachers and from 
the several specialists who visit the school during the course of the week— 
readings speech ^ physical therapy ^ driver education, and our counselor 
interna. 

Service School B is near the edge of the city in a residential area 
with much more of a suburban than city flavor in many ways. The population 
of the school comes from many parts of the borough. Of the total 3,500 
students in the school, fewer than half are Black or Hispanic. There are 
approximately 20 students in the HC-^20 class, which is staffed by a special 
education teacher assisted by two aides from the Department of Health. 
Here, as in Sein^ice School A, the HG--20 students are mainstreamed for most 
of the school day, and they use the HC^20 classroom as their homeroom and 
home base for study periods, lunch periods, and for service from various 
specialists. 

2. Selection of the Interns . The GuldMice Laboratory of CUNY, also 
a unit of the Center for Advanced Study in Education, was eonductlng a 
special master's degree program in counseling at the time the OGP Project 
began, and the twelve students in this program, all full-time, were ready for 
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a two-day a ^week internehlp to begin In the fall term of the 1975-76 

school year, it was therefora a relatively simple matter to select five 
of those graduate students for the OOP internship and to assign three of 
them to Service School A and two to Service School B. 

All the interns had, at that point, completed two semesters of full- 
time study, including courses. In the areas of individual and group coun- 
seling, aisessment, vocational development, md research methods. In 
addition, they had had a great deal of laboratory and field experience 
as intrinsic portions of the courses, and all had completed a two-day- 
a-week field work experience during the spring semester m a school, 
college,or agency. .D-jrlng the fall 1975-76 semester, they were studying 
organisational dsvelopment and were completing Individual research projects 
required for the master's degree. 

Among them the five Interns had had previous work experience In child 
care centers. In public schools, and in a variety of clerical, business, and 
artistic fields. They ranged in age from the early 20 's to the mid-30 's, 

^* Pre-Serviee Training of the Interns . For three weeks prior to 
the Initiation of the project in the schools, the Intems received inten- 
sive orientation and preparation with emphasis on disability and rehabili- 
tation. Specific topics included the following i 

a) Dealing with one's own feelings regarding physical disability and 
feelings in working with people with dlsabllltlp^ Th^ «i j 
circuit television faclll?lel of the GGlSJJIlKorato?y1Sil'used 
during this part of the training as well as role-playing i 

b) Constructs, Issues, and techniques in counseling the disabled A 
major contribution was made by Dr. Jacob Jaffe,a rehabilitation 
specialist then with the Columbia University School of Social Work; 

c) Understanding and serving the needs of the disabled. The consultant 
for this topic was Mr. fred Francis of the Human Resources Center 
and himself confined to a wheelchair | 

d) The organisation and functioning of the New York State Office of 

17 
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Vocatlonal Rehabilitation* This was accomplished mainly through a 
visit to the Office of Dr, Sol Warren who la the state director of 
intern training for OVR; 

e) ^e role of a ffiajor rehabilitation center. The interns and staff 
of the Project visited the ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center, 
where they heard from eeveral staff meB^ers and toured the facill- 
ties. Special attention was given to ICD- s own work assessment 
system—the TOWER aystem and the new mlcro-TOWER. The interns 
returned some weeks later for intensive examination of the library's 
contents and ser\rices| 

f) Resources and plac^nents for the disabled. An advocacy mndel was 
presented by Dr, Max Prlelich, a counseling psychologist with the 
BronK Veterans' Administration Hospltalj 

g) The organisation and functioning of the Bureau for the Education of 
the Physically Handicapped of the New York City Board of Education. 
The director of the Bureaui Mr. Marcus Arnold* and several of his 
staff, described in detail the many activities under their dlrec^ 
tlon in the school and the services offered by the Bureau itself. 

h) Evaluation and school placement of the handicapped student. ^Is 
topic was eKamined particularly during a visit to one of the 
Evaluation and Placement Units of the New York City Board of 
Education. 

In addition to all thisp the intern who functioned as resource coordinator 
for the OCP Project began to collect published and other materials to be 
distributed to the interns or kept on file In the Project office* A list 
of these materials is included in an AppendlK. 
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\ -I- Tha OCT Program In the Schools 

Following the period of orientation and inservlce preparation, the 
five interni bagan their work In the schools in mid-October and continued 
through tlie middle of June. During the course of this school year they 
introduced, many activities: Individual counseling, group counseling, arran- 
ging for and conducting field trips ani guest speakers, assembling news- 
letters for parents, and consulting with professionals of many kinds in 
the school and\in outside agencies. These will be spelled out below, but 
first a brief description of the disabled students who were served Is In 

order. \ 

\ 

A. The High School Students. 

Although the prbjeet proposal speelflad that we would work with forty 
studmts In the two sepflca schools and would pre- and post-test an 
additional forty In the\tt^o comparison schools. It turned out that we ac- 
tually had approxlmatsly sixty students in each category. In addition, we 
Included several learning disabled braln^injured students (from an HC^30 class) 
at one of the two schools served, partly in order to increase the size of 
counseling groups to a desirable slze^ and partly because of the Interest 

of the special education staff 'at that school in providing counseling for 

\ 

soine of the learning disabled students. 

There was a wide range of dls^billties—among them spina bifida, 

\ 

cystic fibrosis, scoliosis, traumatic paraplegia, diabetes, hemophilia, 
epilepsy, asthma, hemlplegia,muscular\ dystrophy, and cerebral palsy. 
In mo&t of these categories there were ■only one or two students eachj but 
approKlmately one third of the students were diagnosed as having cerebral 
palsy. Degrees of handicap varied from very minor In the case of several 
of the students to very marked In the case of several who were completely 
confined to wheelchairs. 
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The students ranged froB ninth through twelfth grades and were main- 
Btreamad in all classes except for a small niiinber of HC*-20 (physically 
handicapped) students at Service School B who enrolled In a special vo- 
eational program at that school. 

In a later section, details will be given regarding apeciflc test 

y 

scores and other quantitative data about the students* One noteworthy . 
finding is that the group as a whole Is below average on reading tests 
and other measures of educational achievement , although there was a wide 
range. It is not clear to what eKtent this results from missing school 
over the years because of their disability, from difficulty in handling 
the tests themselves due to a ffects of their physical disability ^ or other 
factors. 

In general, these students seemed to be coping well with the physical 
aspects of their disability and on the whole seemed well motivated to 
achieve in school and vocationally* However, there was a very wide range 
in both respects and most of them seemed to be in need of a good deal mora 
infoiTOation about the world of work and a good deal mora awareness of the 
various components that would go into effective vocational functioning* 
(For details sea sections below reporting scores on the Vocational Maturity 
Inventory and other measures.) 

In each Service School, the students live in many different parts of 
their borough i this fact, in addition to the difficulty they face in 
traveling, makes for anything but a neighborhood sfchpol situation and makes 
it vary unlikely that they see each other anyplace except in schools. This 
fact makes it even -more Important that they receive special help in dealing 
with social aspects of their lives. 
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Apparentlys few of the parents are seen in ichool. According to the 

» 

special eduGation teachers, in moat of the hgmee either both parents work 
or are so burdened that they find It difficult to >^sit the school, which 
is in both instances a long distance from most of the students* homes. 
This situation made for some major Gbstacles in the path of our efforts 
to reach parents. 
B. School Staffs . 

^e staffing arrmgements differed quite a bit in the two service 
schools p At S^irvlce School A, there was a double class with two special 
education teachers and approKimately forty students. These two teachers 
receive their professional supervision from the Bureau for the Education 
of Physically Handicapped (BEPH) of the Board of Education, although they 
report to the principal of the school for local administrative purposes 
including scheduling of their students. 

At Service School B, there is one special education teacher for the 
class of approximately twenty physically handicapped students. However, 
in this school, there is also an HC-30 class of learning disabled studenta 
and a special vocational training program whose students include both 
learning disabled students and physically handicapped students. That pro-- 
gram has a faculty of four, one of whom also serves as the homeroom teacher 
\ for the learning disabled class. In addition > there is a full-time person 
designated as coordinator of all special education for this school who 
acts as supervisor for all the special education programs in school. That 
coordinator and all the special education staff receive their profasalonal 
aupervlslon from their Bureau at the Board of Education but are under the 
jurisdiction of the building principal for certain administrative matters. 
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ThuB in both schools, there is something of a dual supervliory/adminl- 
atrative itructure, which sametimei makes it more difficult for outalderi 
such aa our interaa to obtain apace to work, to arrange timee when students 
are free to be counseled , and to obtain approval for field trips and other 
special projects- 

The disabled students at both schools .also enjoy a number of special 
services. ^ For example, the Department of Health of the City of New York 
assigns two aides to each school to assist the children with transportation, 
dressing, lunch, and bathroom access. The Department of Health also provides 
physical therapists who visit the classes regularly and school nurses who 
visit the classes during their infrequent days in the schools. Speech 
therapists, reading specialists, and driver education teachers are fre- 
quent visitors to the classes, some of them on a regular weekly basis* 
C, Progrm and Activities , 

The proposal for the project envisaged a rather highly structured 
program of activities with each student experiencing a series of individual 
group counseling experiences. Like so many well-laid plans, this one had 
to be modified considerably because of the circumstances at both service 
schools. We soon discovered that the students had few If any free periods 
during the school day and what few study and lunch periods they did have 
were often being used for conferences with the special education teacher 
and with speech, reading and physical therapy specialists who came to the 
school. Therefore, it was difficult to schedule most of them for regular 
full-period individual conferences and almost Impossible to schedule more 
than a few for group sessions becauee seldom were three or more atudente 
free to join a group at the same time. 
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Therefore, a great deal of the work was done in more infomal contacts 

There was considerable variation between the two schools in this regard, 

in part because of differences in the physical and psychological conditions 

in which the HC-20 classes functioned, and also because of differences in 

personal style of the interns* 

1 - Individual Co uns eling * According to the interns ' logs and case 

reports, each student eKperienced on the average seven fomal individual 

counseling interviews and twelve informal individual contacts, the latter 

ranging from half-hour unscheduled conferences to a few minutes oil 

"How are things going with your math class?'- or "Have you been thinking any 

more about careers?" There was a wide range as to numbers of contacts, 

A few students were not seen at all for formal counseling sessions , while 

at the other extreme several students were seen between 15 and 20 times. 

Informal sessions ran between 2 and 30* There was a tendency at Service 

School B to have more formal sessions and fewer informal ones than at 

Service School A* This probably was related largely to the more informal 

physical layout of the classroom at Service SSffool A and perhaps the fact 

that the 40 students there all shared one large homeroom. 

The interviews dealt with a wide variety of matters Involving career 

planning, personal assessment, self -acceptance, and social and family 

relations. There was a tr^endous variety as to specific topics dealt 

with and specific activities engaged in. A sampling includes I 

"Administered the Vocational Card Sort and then explored the Career 
Corner in the libraryi 

--^Discussed methods of coping with the frequent' moves from hospital 
to home, and home to school and then back to the hospital | 

-"Helped students prepare resumes and learn to fill out job appllca-' 
tlon forms; 

-""Discussed hobby activities and possible occupations that might be 
related to them; 
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— ExMiined smplee of the student's art work and dlecussed eareei-s 
^ in art! 

"Helped student develop aasertive but non^-f Ightlng ways to handle 
situations %Aere someone hassles hlrai 

^Reviewed college catalogs together to help student leaim how to 
find needed Information | 

"•Discussed ahronlc truancy and ways of handling the problem of getting 
up on time in the morning, which was the usual reason for the truancy 

— Discussed feelings about the student's disability and the resulting 
discomfort. 

It should be noted that even the formal Interviews rarely could last even 
as long as a half hour because of the time needed for the student to get 
back from his previous class and to g^t to the next one* 

We also learned during this first year something about the tr^endous 
range in students' felt need ani desire for counseling. At one extreme were 
several students who reached out to the counselor and requested frequent 
interviews; some of these would have chosen to have a full period inter- 
view every day that the counselor was in the school If they could. At the 
other eKtreme were those who refused the counselor's offer of an inter"- 
view or who had nothing they wanted to talk about if they did have an inter-- 
view. To some extent the differences mong students In this regard reflect 
differences In vocational maturity | later discussion of the results of the 
Career Maturity Inventory In this report point out not only this kind of 
range but also the low level of vocational maturity of their classes as 
a whole. 

Because of the Kctra obstacles that these students face In their voca* 
tlonal and personal lives, it Is essential that they receive all the help 
they can use In developing self-awareness, making decisions, and fomulatln 
career plans. Our experience during the past year suggests that counselors 
must Introduce such activities as field trips, guest speakers, and films/ 
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to provide roncrata referents about th« world of ^ork and to stimulate 
Interest m „re« planning and thereby to bring the vocational maturity 
of these boys and glrla to a higher l.vel. This calls for a mora aetlve 
and aggressive kind of counselor bihavior than usual and more of an out- 
reach approach rather than waiting for students to request counseling ser- 
viees at times of crlaia, 

2. Group Sessions . At Service School B. it was possible to Involve 
almost all the students in some kind of group activity. At Service 'School A, 
in part because of scheduling problems, only about half of the students 
participated in groups. The average number of group sessions attended by 
those who did attend groups was 7 to 8 at both schools, though the number 
ranged from 1 to 15 for individual students. 

The group sessions varied greatly in topic and process but the typical 
groups were rather structured and developmental m nature. That is to say, 
the intern came prepared with a topic %nd with a specific plan for a simula- 
tion or a game or other activity that would provide an experience to help 
the group members learn something about themselves or the outside world in 
relation to the topic. 

The interns as group leaders found that they had to modify their usual 
techniques, in part because of the slow pace at which many of the disabled 
youngsters responded, in part because many of the youngsters had Internal 
psychological blocks to opening up before a group, and in part because the 
designated period, which at maximim provided 40 minutes, actually allowed 
a half hour at most because of the time needed for many of the students to 
get to and from elasses. 
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Wlth all the obstacles, not the least of which was obtaining suitable 
rooms to conduct ch. groups, it was remarkable that so many of the groups 
did meat regularly and that a number of the sessions went very well indeed. 
The less structured groups dealt with many matters Buch as how disabled 
people are treated by others, social activities for people with handicaps, 
planning for independent living and marriage, etc. The more structured 
groups Included such topics as decislon=makl..g skills, broadening one's 
scope of occupational awareness, learning to trust others, becoming more 
assertive, clarifying one's work values, and dealing with ridicule, ihe 
interns made frequent use of many games, simulations, and other techniques 
they had learned in their previous counselor education courses. 

3. Case Conferences. At Service School B the two Interns were 
successful m initiating a series of case -conferences, at each of which one 
or two students were discussed. That school lent itself particularly well 
to this activity because, between the physically handicapped class, the 
learning disabled class, and the vocational program, there were a number of 
staff members who knew the students-the special education coordinator, the 
special education teachers assigned to each of the two classes, and the voca= 
tlonal staff of three additional teachers of whom one Is a nurse. The 
assistant principal who Is administratively responsible for the special 
education area in the school was also invited and attended some of the 
sessions, as did the speech teacher who visited the school twice each week. 

Both CUNY supervisors-the Project Director and Project Assoclate- 
attenrted several of the case conferences and were highly impressed with the 
excellent manner in which the school personnel and the interns developed 
effective ways of preparing for and conducting the conferences so that a 
great deal could be accomplished in a school period. Conference 
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participanta found that each person had something unique to contribute 
and that together they were able to expand their knowledge and understanding 
of the student being discuesed and to plan more effectively for referral 
and for their own work with the student. 

4. Field Trips, One component of the OCP Project was to provide 
students with direct exposure to the world of work. We planned to do this 
by means of field trips to work eltaa where atudents could see what people 
actually do at work. In addition, they would see role models on the jobp 
individuals who have developed careers and are disabled. Our goals were 
to expand channels of conmunication with Indus t:ty, raise students* awareness 
of educational and vocational opportunities available from business* and 
provide information about employers- eKpectatlons p the Job market, and 
employment outlook. At the sane tlmep we hoped that contact with disabled 
students would Increaee industry awareness of the great variation within 
disabilities, and perhaps help to reverse negative attitudes and sterotyped 
opinions, ' 

We were able to arrange visits to two occupational sites for each 
Service School. Students from Service School A visited McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company and United Feature Syndicate. Students from Service School B 
visited the XeroK Corporation and Radio Station WTM. Students at Service * 
School A also visited Long Island University. 

Various resources were used to establish contact with industries, In- 
cluding agencies that place handicapped workers, publications, and personal 
contacts. Some companies that we approached did not permit visits; some 
may have been willing to host a visit but needed more time for planning. 
Mffliy phone calls were made, and letters written to track down leads and coor^ 
dinate planning details. Transportation arrangements, which are much more 
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dlfficult for disabled persons since ipecial vehicles are required, ware raade 
either hy the HC 20 teacher or the resource coordinator upon confirmation 
of a field site. 

Several factors entered into selection of a field site: Location of the 
company, wheelchair accessibility, distances between departments, archi- 
tectural barriers, employment of any disabled persons, willingness of able 
and disabled employees to discuss their own career development with students, 
and student requests. 

As preparation for a trip, counselor interns met with students and 
first discussed what they would look for and then provided a written sheet 
of questions they might ask. Prom our experience it appears 
that preparation Is the key to a successful field trip. Not only does It 
help students think about the kinds of occupational Information to seek, but 
it seems to have a "freeing" effect, providing a kind of "permission" to 
raise questions. 

On field trips students asked questions requesting information about 
training and required skills (Do you have to be a good typist to work the 
computer?); questions reflecting their feelings (But how do you know what's 
what all at one time?); and questions relating to their disability (Obviously 
I'm In a wheelchair. I've learned that you have a physical disability, and 
I'm wondering If your disability hinders you on the Job.) Students met and 
talked with disfl' /orkers at three sites. 

Generally Etudents knew very little about what to expect at a work site. 
They observed ani reacted to the environment, the variety of Jobs, and the 
equipment. Very few students had ever «ven been In an of flee building before. 
An exciting moinent jccurred when one disabled student who, after an accident, 
was discouraged about her future employablllty, realised upon meeting the 
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receptionist at WTFM that it was a type of work she could do phyiically and 
enjoy because it involved interacting with people* Experiences such as this 
are one sample of how field trips can be used to extrapolate from a speci- 
fic discovery to an awareness of a general need or interest. In this case, 
meeting the receptionist led to a greater awareness of the student -s orienta- 
tion to peoplei thereforei she may now consider other people oriented jobs* 

To maKimiae %he value of field visits , counselor interai attempted to 
conduct follow*-up meetings with students. This was only minimally effective^ 
in part because the field trips occurred io late in the year^ and needs more 
attention* The good reactions of students to field trips, however, would 
indicate an excellent potential for integrating the field trip experience 
with counseling* Therefore, trips should be made early in the year with 
careful planning for preparation, securing materials * making transportation 
arrangements, and following through* 

It is also important to keep in mind that the focus of our field trips 
is career education, not social studies. Companies tended to demonstrate 
their operations, rather than talk about occupations and the career develop- 
ment of their workers; therefore preparation of the company is also indicated. 
However, opportunities for **hands-on" experience with equipment were very 
well received. All field trips except one were tape recorded for later study, 

5* S peakers , A primary goal of providing speajcers was to give dis^ 
abled students role models of disabled people who have developed careers 
and are working. Bringing speakers to the classroom also offered the 
opportunity to reach a greater number of students, as field trips were 
usually limited to a maximim of ten students at a time. We tried to select 
speakers who were former students at the two Service Schools and we also gave 
consideration to obtaining speakers who represented different levels 
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and types of occupational To obtain appropriate speakars , Inquiries 
were made of special education taachera, agencies , IRDOE staff, and counselor 
interns* All presentations were tape recorded for later study ^ summariiing 
for the newletterj and use at Intern training seminars , 

Two speakers from the United States Civil Service Coimission, one of 
whom was disabled and wheelchair bound , addressed students at each Service 
School on the topic of civil service jobs for the handicapped. At our request 
they provided pamphlets such as "Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
in Federal Service smnple job announcements , and application forms. In 
addition J they discussed their own career development, and in the case of 
the disabled speaker, how he transports himself , and hie feelings about 
being disabled. 

As with field trips, students asked many questions ranging from such 
^basic ones as ''^^Hiat is civil service?," to very concrete ones such as, 
"Do they have any jobs with animals?" Additionally , we learned about special 
programs and deadline dates. This kind of information carries Important 
implications for the proactive role counselors might play in a special 
education setting by assuring that students know about opportunities, meet 
application deadlines | and prepare for interviews, 

A fomer student at Service School A, who has museular dystrophy, and is 
wheelchair bound, spoke to students there about how he formed his own 
transportation company and developed his career path. Here students- ques=- 
tlons were much more personal such as "Who helped you in the beginning," 
and "Did you find s^y discrimination?" 

A great deal was learned from our experience with speakers, particularly 
that preparation at all levels la essential. Counseling sessions with the 
atudents and discussions with the speaker (to point out for example^ that 
his language cannot be too abstract because our students have had little 
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exposure to the business world) aid greatly In maximizing the usefulness of 
a presentation. 

The lasue of the high cost of transportation for disabled Individuals 
was forcibly brought home to us by the cost of transporting students to 
field sites and through our contact with disabled workers. It li dls- 
heartening to see how self-sufficiency can be blocked because of the excessive 
expense of trmisportatlon. 

6. Newsletter . Since we were not experiencing much success in contac- 
ting parents, it was decided to publish a newsletter to establish comuni- 
catlon between the OCP Project and parents and guardians (see appendix for 
copies). Our goal was to offer Information and resources, as well as to 
provide an opportunity for students, staff, and other interested persons to 
express themselves. 

Six issues of ••link" were published in April. May and June, three for 
each Service School. We tried to have a column in which counselors describe 
their role and function; a teacher's column on any subject about which he or 
she would like to communicate with parents (this column includes auxiliary 
personnel such as physical therapists, speech teachers, and driver education 
instructors)! a student's coluroii an informational coluM which would Include 
information about whom to call or write; a deadline or important dates 
colutm; and an alumni news colunm. When possible, the Importmt dates 
column was also published in Spanish. 

The newsletter was mailed monthly to parents and guardians of disabled 
students at both schools. It was also sent to personnel at the Bureau for 
the Education of the Physically Handicapped of the Board of Education, 
Service Schools staff. Department of Health staff, related agencies, and 
other concerned individuals . 
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Staffs BtudentSi and others reacted enthusiastically to the newsletter. 
However s there was very little feedback from parents* In spite of fre- 
quently repeated suggestions in the newsletter that parents contact us by 
phone or in person for information or discussion, to our knowledge we did not 
hear directly from even one parent as a result of the newsletter, A possible 
reason for this may be the many parents who reportedly may not read English* 
It may be daelrable next year to at least test out whether publishing in 
Spanish would bring more of a response from parents* 

A cDnsiderable amount of time was devoted to publishing the newsletter 
due to difficulties in managing the logistics* ^plng, xeroKingg and dis- 
tributing also consumed time. For the coming year, efforts would be made 
towards tighter coordination where possible, particularly in view of the 
planned addition of two Service Schools* flie basic format could be the same, 
perhaps with the addition of a col™n f rom »coimunity college counselors to 
establish articulation. 

7. Materials ■ The project staff acquired and disseminated to counselor 
Interns and Service School staff a variety of articles, p^phlets, blblio-^ 
graphies and other materials relating to physical disabilities and career 
development, as well as directories of agencies and Board of Education 
bureaus • 

Some of these materials provided infomation about specific physical 
disabilities and referral sources for services and materials. Others pro= 
vlded Information about current legislation and other activities in various 
levels of govermaent. Still other materials related to Issues surrounding 
the employment of disabled persons. A complete list of all materials acquired 
may be found in the appendix. 
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8. Vldaotaplns. During the pre-program orientation of the Interns we 
racognlzad the potential value of audio-visual materials that could be used 
to provide underatandlni of the students and the school and could also help 
the interns to deal with their feelings and attitudes regarding phyBlcal 
hftndicapa. Fortunately, the 6uldance Laboratory of CUNY.which was providing 
project staff and facilities, had had a great deal of experience In working 
with videotape. Accordingly we were able to arrange for staff and equipment 
and spend a week shooting eleven hours of raw footage at Service School A* 
This included interviews with students and a number of regular and visiting 
staff, group counseling sessions, and some of the normal activities that 
occur during the course of the day in the HC-20 classroom. 

This rmj footage is iBmediately usable, especially by people experienced 
in working with videotape for Instructional purposes. This material was 
In fact used during the latter part of the school year for a number of case 
conferences and seminars with the interns In this program. In addition, 
our Intention is to edit the tapes as soon as funds can be obtained for this 
purpose, so that the eleven hours of tape can be reduced to perhaps three 
30-40 minute tapes, each focusing on a particular aspect. 
°' Relationships with Interns; Consultation. Supervision and Inserviee 
Education . 

The supervision of the intern counselor In this project was a rather 
complex matter and involved a number of people. 

One type of supervision had to do with the physical presence of the 
interns In the school, their access to rooms to do their work, and their 
awareness of school policies and procedures. The major person with whom 
they dealt on such matters was the special education homeroom teacher. At 
Service School B, this was a dual relationship because there was also a 
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coordinator of special education for the school and the interns had therefore 
to learn which matters they should taka to that coordinator and which ones 
to the teacher. At Service School A there were two special education 
teachara. but they had worked together for a long time and worked together 
very closely, so that the Interns could rather quickly relate to both of 
them without need for concern about areas of territoriality. 

The Interns met the principal at each school and also assistant princi- 
pals, guidance directors, and counselors, to different extents at the two 
schools. All these relationships ware limited, the ones with administrators 
because the interns handled most of their administrative needs through the 
special education staffs, and the ones with the school guidance staffs 
because those staffs had Uttla or no contact with the HC classes. 
(The Bureau for Education of Physically Handicapped of the Board of Education 
has only two counselors on Its staff to serve all the classes for physically 
handicapped students throughout the city and. obviously, cannot be available 
for supervision of any kind.) 

The special education staffs of both schools were greatly helpful to 
the interns in many ways— providing Information and understanding of the 
students, providing leads to the many special services available inside and 
outside the school, and giving support to the interns' efforts. 

In addition, there were Board of Education reading and speech personnel 
who visited the HC-20 classes regularly and who were generous in time with 
the interns. Excellent working relationships were established with these 
people and with the physical therapist assigned to the classes by the 
Department of Health. Often valuable insights about Individual students were 
obtalnad through these relationships. 
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The major share of supervision about counseling Itsalf was provided 
by the CUNY staff: First. .Ither the Project Director or Project Associate 
visited each school each weakj often both visited the school each week. 
During these visits each of the Interns was seen to discuss the detailed 
dally logs of experiences and feellnis that the interns kept, and to 
review special problems and needs. During these visits the supervisors 
tried whenever possible to observe the Interns in individual or group 
conferences. Also, the CUNY visitors "touchad base" with the special educa^ 
tion teachers and other school staff members at each visit and sought out 
matters on which university and school could collaborate. The CUNY staff 
supervisors dealt not only with individual cases but also with the broad 
concerns of functioning in institutional frameworks. 

A major supervisory and educative experience was the weekly seminar which 
was held at the Guld^ce Laboratory. During these two=hour meetings, interns 
exchanged experiences and Ideas, specific cases and techniques were dis- 
cussed. «id the CUNY staff introduced topics for presentation and discussion. 
On occasion, visitors were invited to attend these semlnarsi two of those 
visitors were nurses from the New York City Health Department, one of whom 
serves Service School A. and the other a colleague of hers who also serves 
m the public schools. They gave excellent presentations on medical aspects 
of physical disability. 

During the final month of the school year, the interns prepared de- 
tailed Indlviaal case reports for all students with whom they had worked 
during the year. (A copy of the form used is included in an Appendix.) 

During the course of the year, two additional Inservlce education activi- 
ties were conducted. One was a case workshop held at the Guidance Labora- 
tory to which we invited as consultants a clinical psychologist who works 
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a counselor with many years of experience in 
vocational eounseling and career development, a eounaelor from a major 
rehabilitation center, and an OVH counselor who. at that time, was assigned 
to one of the Service Schools, this was an all-day workshop, so that each 
intern was able to present one or more cases for the panel's reactions. 

The other activity was a visit to the Institute for Rehabilitation 
Medicine. This served two major purposes t first was to become acquainted 
in detail with the services of the Institute and the many types of specialists 
on its staff. The other was to have a case conference with several members 
of the Institute staff at which students from the two high schools who were 
know to the Institute were discussed, so that Insights and information could 
be exchanged and plans for future work with the client could be jointly 



formulated* 
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ill , The Role Model 
Soma progress was mmdm during the yew toward the conceptualigatlc 
' of a role model for eounselors working in a special aducatlon setting like 
this. The experlances of the year in t^ing out tachniquas and materials 
and laaming to eope within the sehools and within the apeeial education 
programs provided data that contributed toward the development of aoma 
beginning conceptions of the role model. 

At this point, it appears that the counselor in this setting must play 
a complex role that includes direct services to the studantsi consultation 
with the special education md regulair classroom teachers and with school 
administratloni a colleague /teamwork relationship with reading, speech, 
physical therapy, nursing and other specialists; ^ coordlnatlve/outreach 
relationship with outside aganciei such as OVR, IRM, and others, and a 
ralationshlp with parents that includas exchanga of information and the 
giving of support and understanding t 

The role, while emphasizing career planning, must also include many 
other facets of the parson's life ~ personal, emotional, family, sexual, 
social, economic, and medical. For all people career Is^ intimately related 
to all aspects of one's life, both in terms of these aspects feeding into 
career choice and davalopmentj and in terms of career itself affecting all 
other aspects of one's life. With people who are handicapped because of 
physical conditions, the interdependence of career and other aspects of 
one's life is even greater. 

Somehow, counselors working in such a setting must find ways to help 
these students to deal with all these aspects of their lives, ThlB calls 
for a careful and delicate balance between structured and imstructured 
counseling contacts > between a remedial/therapeutic focus on iimediate 
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problems and a developmental focus on long-range life planning/ and between 
direct service to the Individual and indirect aervlce by working with 
liaportant others" in the student's life — teachers, parents, rehabilitation 
agencies, employers, etc. All of this complexity is found/In the work of 
almost any counselor who works in an Institutional setting of any kind — 
school, eollege, hospital, or industry. It Is perhaps more compleK in the 
case of the handicapped high school students because there are so many 
environmental forces and services involved in their lives — the special 

education progrTO, the regular school program, the special resource people 

/ 

in the school, and the outside medical md rehabilitative agencies and per- 
sonnel they are in touch with. / 

So the role model will have to Include something of the role of the 



school coimselorj of the rehabilitation counselor, the social worker, and 
vocational counselor, alonf, with major coordlnative and consulting functions* 

During the neKt year, we will be working on th^e task- 

^ / 

One helpful approach that we began during this past year was the use 
of Network toalysls, which is a method for ^kaminlng the people that the 

counselor actually relates to during the course of the week, and the ways in 

i 

which they related. Using this method involved: obtaining lists of people 
whom the counselor worked with, reporting on the topics discussed, estimating 
the interaction times, noting who initiated the Interaction, and Judging 
the worth and effectiveness of the meeting. Co^sellng interns studied the 
content and pattern of their owa Interactions In relation to the project 
goals. For eKMple, one malysis Illustrated the neec to increase contacts 
with the regular classroom teachers of students. 

38' 
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During the courae of the year, it was found that the Intern staff 
interaated with numerous Individuals In the following 31 Qeeupatlbnal and 
role categories I 

!• Service School Personnel ^ Pemarient 

Special education homeroom teacher 
Special education classroom teacher 
Special education coordinator 
Special education supervisor 
Health aide 

Regular classroom teacher 

Principal and AssletMt Principal 

School counselor 

School secretary 

School custodlra 

Librarian 

2* Service School Personnel - Visiting and Affiliated 

Health Department administrator 

School physician 

School nurse 

Physical therapist 

Speech therapist 

Reading teacher 

Driver education teacher 

3. Non-SchoQl Personnel 

Counaelorp agency 

Counselor I college placement 

Counselor! job placement 

Coordinator of CUOT college placements 

Social worker 

Agency medical personnel 

Speakers for students 

Industry personnel and representatives 

University support staff 

Association representatives 

4. Additional Clients 
Parents 

Former students 
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It Is clear that providing counaelini services to students requires more 
than dealing with students themselves. The broad range of contacts required 
underscores the extent to which the counselor role requirements go beyond 
clinical - counseling behaviors to Include skills in building interpersonal 
relationships and solving problems with the help of other team members. 
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IV, THe End-of-Year Conference 
During the course of the year, we frequently heard from school staff 
raembers conmients to the effect that they ware Interested in learning what 
was happening in the other schools . We realized that there was a strongly 
felt need for interaction with colleagues in special education at other 
schools* 

At the same time, the project staff felt the need to bring together 
some of the school staff with the project interns and staff for the purpose 
of assessing what had been done and planning future activities. 

Accordingly, we set up a half-day conference at the Guidance Labora= 
tory for June 18* 1976, beginning with lunch and continuing on through th# 
aftetnoon. Present were, seven special education teachers from the two 
Service Schools, three people from the Bureau for the Education of Physi- 
cally Handicapped of the Board of Education (two borough superylsore and 
a counselor), two speech therapists, a reading teacher, and a physical 
therapist who serve, the special classes at these two schools, five interns* 
the two project staff members, and a member of the IBDOE staff. 

After lunch we implemented a plan we had earlier developed to acquaint 
the visitors with some of the kind of activities the interns had engaged 
in at the schools. This was done by dividing the visitors into three groups 
and then having each group of five spend about ten minutes in each of three 
demonstration/workshop experiences, one on preparing for and making a field 
trip to a place of work, a second on assigning values to work-related ob- 
jects* and a third on ''first impressions," with implications for the way 
non«disabled people get Impressions of disabled people. Each was conducted 
as a simulation or game followed by debriefing | this turned out to be an 
excellent way of conveying in a short time a meaningful overview of these 
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activities as they were conducted jn thf schools, 

FpllCTpring the dgmonsttati^n/workshops, thtra was a general session at 
whiqh we asked for Mactlens to the entire year's experiences with the 
interns and suggestions for the following year* A nwher o( helpful Ideas 
were fortheoming* 

One group of suggestions h^d to do wi^h seeking early introduction to 
the general faculties of the schools * perhaps at a faculty meeting, so 
that the entire schopl would move aware of the Intern counseling program 
A second related suggestion was to becpme pore actively involved with the 
regular guidance staff of the sqhoolsp ^pw^rd the goal of soroe degree of 
collaboration. 

There was also considerable discussion of ways of reaching parents. 
Most strongly reeommMded were workshaps on attractive topics, preferably 
held out of the school in a more fpcial kind of setting where the entire 
families could be invited to attend. 

Finally I there was a general agireement that this kind of meeting is 
very wprthwhlla but ghould be held earlier the year perhaps during 
Regents Exam week in January " so that planning could be done for the 
remainder of the year. 
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V. Student Data ^ Dege^lptlve md Comparative 

The gQals of this data collection effort were both dea crip tive and 
comparative. The descriptive presentation of the collected data seeks to 
present in demographics subjective^ adjustive and vocational terms an over- 
view of students encountered during the course of this project. The descrip- 
tive presentation seeks particularly to help in ameliorating the lack of 
information about physically disabled students in a sdiool setting in rela- 
tion to perforroance on standardized tests* This lack of descriptive infoma- 
tion often leads to difficulties in progrm plmining md materials development* 
The other element of this data presentation involves cpmparing the Service 

Schools with the Comparison Schools to deterMne if measured changes occurred 

7 

over time which could be attributed to the implemented counseling project* 
Finallyj the entire data collection effort also explored the feasibility of 
u^iliging various types of asoesament techniques with school based disabled 
students. 

Data were collected on all participating students in the two Service 

Schools (three classes) and two Comparison Schools (three classes). 

Demographic infotmation about students dealt .with such information as grade 

levels j reading levels, disabilities, etc. Vocational information included 

8 

scores on the Career ^faturity Inventory ~ a measure of attitudes and com- 
petencies that are Important in career decision making " and the results of 
a survey of occupational and career plans of students. Subjective evaluations 

7~ ~~ ' 

It was not feasible to set up either a matched or randomized group design 
since intact existing groups were used for this project* The Service Schools 
were only roughly matched with the Comparison Schools on degree of "urbanness." 
Since this was the cases the texm comparison rather than control is deemed 
more appropriate. 
8 

CrlteSs J.O* Career maturity inventory * Montereyj California: 
CTB/McGraw - Hill, 19733. " 
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by students of their anvironment consisted of self-reported ratings of 11 
concepts in their lifeapaee, e,g,, my goalsp myself, school, my future. 
Classroom adjustment of students was also assessed through teacher ratings 
of students' behavior and performance in the classroom. All but the demo^ 
graphic data was collected on a pre and post basis (November, 1975 - May 1976). 

The total nuMser of students registered in the three Semce Schools 
and Comparison Schools during the project year was 72 and 59 respectively 
(total ^ 131). However, because of Janua^ graduations, extensive absenteeism, 
and students leaving school, the total number of students on hand dropped 
at times to between 100 and 110 students. Students were also added to the 
class during the course of the year. The shifting rad variable populations 
encoimtered, while no real problem for the counseling portion of this program, 
presented a nmber of problems in the collection and statistical treatment 
of data* For example, some students taking the pre-test did not take the 
, post- test, new students took only the post-test, and some students refused 
or were unable to complete various portions of the assessment instruments. 
In the two project schools the post-testing was briefly interrupted by a 
Bureau-mandated reading test* Problems of this nature are not unexpected 
in assessing the effects of field-based 1 programs. In fact, as they are 
enumerated here they will provide additional information on implementing . 
a broad-based data gathering effort with school based disabled students. 
B. Description of student population . 

The occupational counseling project was undertaken with a population of 
students that was heterogeneous on a ni«nber of dimensions. Student charac- 
teristics of a dCTOgraphic nature, which are outlined below, illustrate this 
point, ^e data categories reported on for all the project schools include i 
grade l^vel, age level, reading proficiency, and disability. (Differences 
that exist in the nimber of cases across data categories are a result of 
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mlsiing infQEmationO 

The nt^ber of atudents In eadi grade level varies from school to ichool. 
Table 1 suMarl^ee the dletrlbutlon of all students by grade level In all 
four projeet sGhools, 

Table 1 

Percent of Students in Four Grade Levels 
at the Project High Schools 





School 




Service A 




Serviea H 


-Campari Rnn B 


Grade 




(n-34) 


(n-22) 


(n^22) 


9 


31.2 


20,6 


50.0 


13.6 


10 


22.2 


35.4 


27.3 


59.9 


11 


22.2 


26.5 


4.5 


4.5 


12 


24.4 


17.5 


. 18.2 


22.0 



Students are distributed mo« evenly by grade at Service and Comparison 
School A than at Service and Comparison School B. A predominant number of 
students m Service School B are at the ninth and tenth grade levels as com- 
pared to a more even distribution at Service School A. 

A wide age range exists at all four project schools (see Table 2)." 
On the whole, some students were older than expected by grade placement which, 
in most cases, reflects their academic deficiencies (see Table 4). For 
example, at the 12th grade level student age characteristics (as of 
October 1, 1975) were as follows s 

1) Service School A . x - 1A 9 v« 

, X IB. 2 (n ^11), range ^ 16.7 to 19.2 

2) Comparison School A 17 o /■« ^\ 

A , X - 17.9 (n =6) , range - 17.2 to 19.1 

3) Service School B ■ 17 a /> /\ 

X - 17.8 Cn -4) , range - 16.10 to 18.8 

4) comparison School B. 7= 18.2 (n ^5) , range - 17.0 to 19.5 

45 
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Table 2 

Age Characteristics of Students In the Project Schools 





Schools 




1 Service A 


Comoarison A 


Service B 


Compariion B 


Afe 


(n-45) 


Cn-34) 


(n=22) 


(n-22) 


Mean 
Range 


16.8 
13.2 to 19.2 


16.7 
14.0 to 19.6 


16.3 
13.11 to 16.9 


16.2 
14.8 to 19.5 



Disabilities of students are widely distributed among 41 diagnostic 
categories with many of these conditions having multiple functional limita- 
tions — e.g., cerebral palsy. The distribution of disabilities at the 
four project schools appears in Table 3. 

Information on student reading levels' (see Table 4), a reflection of 
acadmic proficiency, was compiled using test data on file at the project 
schools. In some instances, teacher estimates were also used. Most of the 
reading information that was available to the project staff was 1 to 3 year^ 
old, except at Service School A where all students were Indlvieually tested 
during January of 1976. All physically handicapped students were given reading 
tests during May and June of 1976, the results of which were not available 
for this report. Because of limitations in the information available reading 
ability was calculated for comparison purposes in terms of the difference 
between the measured reading level and the grade level, at the time of testing . 
This statistic demonstrates the extent to which a student (or students) was 
reading below, above or at grade level when tested. Table 4 suimnarizes the 
average difference between reading level and grade level for students at all 
four project schools. The range of the dlfferenoas Is also given. 
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Table 3 

Disabilities of Studants in the Four Project Schools 



Service A 
n ^ 45 



Comparison A 
n - 35 



Service B 
n ^ 22 



Comparison B 
n ^ 22 



Cerebral palsy (12) 

Muscular dystrophy 
(5) 

Post polio (4) 
Post traima (2) 
Scoliosis (2) 
Spina bifida (2) 
Arthrogryposis (2) 
Burns (major) 
CliA foot 

Congenital Mputee 
(arms) 

Cystic fibrosis 

Diabetes 

Ipllepay 

Multiple sclerosis 

Orthopedic left foot 

Osteogenesis imper- 
fecta 

Paraplegia 

Post--op triple or-^ 
tholosis 

Post-tifflior (brain) 
Quadraplegia 
Slipped hip 
Transverse myelitis 
Ureterotomy 



Post polio (7) 

Cerebral palsy (5) 

Muscular dystrophy 
(5) 

Spina bifida (5) 
Cardiac (3) 
Asthma' (2) 
Paraplegia (2) 
Brain Inju:^ 
hydrocephalus 
Cerebral ataKia 
Multiple sclerosis 
Sickle cell wemia 

Slipped femural 
epiphysis 



Cerebral palsy (9) 
Asthma (2) 
Scoliosis (2) 

Cardiac 
Epilepsy 

Epiphysis Ortho'- 
pedia 

Hemophilia 

Legg parthe's 
disease 

Post polio 

Sickle cell anemia 

Spina bifida 

Tibia Vera 



Cerebral palsy (6) 
Post polio (2) 
Sickle cell anemia 
Cardiac 

Cystic fibrosis 
«id ^thrltls 

Dwarfism 

Neurological dis- 
order 

Osteogenesis im^ 
perf ecta 

Paralysis of legs 
(occasional) 

Quadriparesis 

Regional enteritis 

Ehemaatoid Arthrl^ 
tie 

Scoliosis' 
Seizures 
Spina bifida 



Note . Numbers in parentheses indicate frequency of occurrences « 
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Dlffer^ees Be»eto-laa4tng Le^^^ Grade Level 

at the Project Sehoola 







Schools 








Service A 


ComBarlaon B 


Service B 


Comparison B 


Reading 




(n-34 


(n^20) 


(n-21) 


Mean 


-3.7 


-3.1 


-2,2 


-1.3 


Range 


-7,3 to 3.4 


-6.2 to 2,0 


-3,0 to 2.3 


-5.3 to 3.4 



In all four sehoola a very wide vmgm exlataln reading ability as evi- 
denced by ranges In grade-reading level dlfferanees, with a ipan at the projeet 
schools from 7 to 10 grades. Descriptively , ichools can be ranked in teroa 
of relative reading ability as followai Comparison B, Servlee B, Comparison A, 
and Service A with 76.2%, 85.0%, 91.21, and 94.4% of their respective students 
reading below grade level when tasted. The lower reading ability observed 
at Service A and Comparison A relative to Service B and Comparison B would 
appear to reflect the assoeiatlon of soelo-economlc faetors with reading scores. 
The clustering of sehoola on reading ability appears to validate to m eKtent 
the a priori matching procedure, at least in terms of academic performance. 
Relative differences aside however, the reading ability data reflect exten- 
alve acad^ilc deficlenclei on the part of most students — in effect burdening 
them with an additional disability. 

The overall Implications of serving a heterogeneous population of this 
nature lie in the capacity of a program to develop Multiple counseling 
strategiea and materials which take into account the wide range in disabili- 
ties, acadmlc performance, and psychosocial development of these students. 
Thm demographic data alone support the contention that specialized training 
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Is needed to dsvalop the capacity of esunielors t© deal with Individuals 
whose needs md ability have such a broad range. 
Cp Career ]toturlty > 

V The primary vocational assessment Instrtmant used In this project was 

■9 

a meaaure of career developnent (the Career Iteturlty Inventb^) . The oonnapt 
of career davelopffiant entails a view of vocational behavior as developing over 
timm^ The choice of an occupation is seen as the result of a series of pro- 
cesses that unfold over ttoe on a nuaber of dimensions rather than as the 

10 

result of a stogie event, A model of those carear dlmanslons \that devalop 

■, ^ ■ ^ ^ u 

over time was advanced as «i outcome of the Carear Pattern Study^ md 

12 

further refined by Crltes^ Hiose davalopmental dlmanslons outlined by 
Crltes include t 

a) Consistency of career choice ovef timei 

b) Realism of career diolce In relation to personal capabilities and 
employment opportunities; 

c) Career choice attitudes | 

d) Career choice competencles,- 

Crltes* effort has been to operatlonalize and measure with the Career Maturity 
Inventory those dimensions of career development that are especially relevmt 
from late chil&ood to early adulthood — career choice attitudes and career 



9 

Op* Clt., CrltaSp 1973 (a). 

10 

For an early statement on career decision making as a process see 
Qlnzbergj E,^ Glnsburgi S*W, , ^Ajcelmdi S., a Henna, J.L, Occupational choice * 
New York i ColTObla University Press, 1951. ^ r 

11 7 

Super, D»E,j Crltes, J.O*, Humniel, R.C*, Moser, H.P, Overstreet, P.L. , & 
Wamath, C.F. Vocational developments A framework for resear ch* New Yorks 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1957 » 
12 

Crltes, J.O. Heasurement of vocational maturity In adolescence i 
I. Attitude test of the vocational development Inventory. Psychological 
■Monographs , 1965, 79 (2 whole No. 595). ' 
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choice competenaiae* Career maturity In this model is concaptuallzed as 

both the extent to whleh onk hae acquired feellnge about work and the career 

choice process (attltudas) | md the extent to which one has acquired the 

problem solving and Information skills (competencies), which will lead to an 

affective career daclsion. The attitudlnal and competency dimensions In this 

model therefore represent developmental tasks to be mastered on the way to 

making a vocational choice. The rationale for the use of CMI with physically 

disabled students lies in assessing where these students are development ally and 

in determining If vocational counseling interventions can increase their 

readiness for an upcoming career choice, thm thrust of the mi^as Crltes 

points out* is different from tralt-and-f actor measures of aptitudes, Inter- 

^ests^an^^personmllty^chara'c^^^ to facilitate the process of 

matching men with jobSj but is philosophically tied to a position which seeks 

to broaden the possibilities of vocational choice through vocational de- 
13 

velopmentT , 

The attitude scale of the CMI consists of 50 true-false It^s which tap 

the feelings, the subjective reactions md the dispositions that the individual 

14 

has with regard to making a career choice and moving into the world of work* 
The five attitudlnal clusters which make up the scale, along with sample Items 
are given below* 

a) Involvement in the career choice process. 

Sample Item: I seldom think about the job I want to enter* 

b) Orientation toward work. 

Sample itami Work is worth while mainly because it lets you buy things 
you want, 

c) Independence In decision making. 

Sample Itemi I plan to follow the line of work my parents suggest* 



13 

Crltas, J.O. Theory and research handbook for the career maturity inventory . 
Monterey, California i Cra/McGraw - Hill, 1973 (b), 
16 . 

^ Crltes i J.O. Administration and use manual for the career maturity inventory . 

£PJ^(^"^nterey, Calif OCTila. CTB/McGraw - Hill, 1973 (c) 
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d) Preferance for caraer eh©iae faetore. 

Sample items Whether you are Interested in a Job is not at important 
as whather you ean do the work* 

e) Conceptioni of the career cholee process. 

Sampla ttmt A person cto do any kind of work he wants as long as 
he tries hard. 

Tha competence test of the oa eonsiits of five scales which measure the more 

15 

eognitive elMents involved In oceupational decision m^ing. Each scale 

contains 20 multiple choice Itraa, The five scales with sraple items appear 

below: ' 

a) Self-appraisal (aiowing Yourself) . 

Sample Item: Duane does a lot of wood shop work at home md also takes 
shop courses at school. He has made several professionals-looking 
cabinets and has won a prlie for one in a cltywide contest. He is 
now trying to decide If he has enough skill to continue with cabinet- 
making. 

What do you think? 

F The work he has done suggests that he has above average 
cabinetmaking skill and Interests. 



G If his friends think has has cablnetm^lng skill ^ he probably 
does md should continue making cabinets. 

H He should plan carefully, since he may not have enough skill 
to be a successful cabinetmaker later oUi 

J He has skill In making cabinets and he should also design them. 

K Don't know. 



b) Occupational Inforaatlon (toiowlng about Jobs). 

Sample it^; Tony carefully placed the piece of iron between the jigs 
on the surface of his drllLprMs. Before going on* he checked his 
measurements md the exact place where he wanted to drill the hole. 
He then lowered the drill until it started to spin through the metal. 
When he finished, he again measured the inside of the hole before placing 
the Iron In the bin next to his bench. This was the last piece in this 
job; after lunch he would set up his drill to work on connecting rods. 
What is his occupation? 



IS 

Ibid.p Crites, 1973 (c). 
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A optician 

iristirij^^ assaabler 
C machinist 
D x-ray technician 
E don't jknow 

c) Goal Salactlon -Cchooelng ap^^ 

Sample itemi Don has bsen|©n th dabating tara for two years «id h 
been a Big Brothar for children w^^ paranta. Ha likas working 
with people md has baan president ©f the Junior Class in his high 
school. His best gradas ^e in social atudlas. Ha has had high 
gradas in all his courses land plais to go. to collaga. 
Which one ©f tha f©ll©wlng ©ccupations would be the best for hi^? 



J 



A advertising copywrite 

B pr©ductl©n planer / 

C p©llcaman • 

D social workar 

1 d©n*t know 



/ 



d) "Planning (Look' ig aheA4), 

Simple Item: Sophia fcas daclded to be a printer. Three steps she 
can take to become one arei 

1 train as. an apprentice printer 

2 pass Jouirneyman printer's tests 

/ 



3 get a job as a ptlnter's "devil" (assistant) 
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e) Pffoblaffl idlvlsg Cwhat ihould thmy de?)» 

Smplm ttmi Jotm vants to be ^ angineer md has the ability to be 
one* * ' Butg his gradas are poor and he thinks ha may not get into 
eollega* 

Wiat should he do? 

A Work harder and get batter gradas. 
B Talk with his teachers or a counselor 

C Repeat to gat into eollages despite his gradeSp beeause he has 
the ability. 

D Changa his oceupatlonal choice to something else that doesn't 
require collage. 

E don't taiow* _ 

The attitude scale consisting of SO true-false Items md tha five compatance 

scales aach consisting of 20 multiple cholca Items make up the ant Ire Qll* 

Items, and correct responses to thero^have been rationally darlved from career 

developmant theory and then empirically refined to differentiate mong aga 

and grade levels in adolescence* Thus^ the higher the grade level the higher 

the eKpacted score on any of the scalas. The individual raw score for any of 

tha six scales is tha total ni^er of correct rasponsea to ItCTs on that seala 

16 

Grada norms are also providad for each of the sIk scales. Headablllty of 

all six CMI scalas Is at tha sixth grade level | however , because of soma 

material I which Includes technical terms, the competenca scale has words and 

17 

phrasas that exceed a sixth grade reading level. The suggasted admlnlstra^ 
tlon time is 30 minutas per sactlon or 2h hours when administered consecutively* 



16 

Op»Cit,| Critesp 1973 (c), 

17 

Op*Clt,, Critesp 1973 <b). 
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!ae Oil cm be considered as an intaOTediately validated instrument whieh 

is the product of m eKtensive and continuing line of conceptual and em- 

18 

pirical development* Research into the psychometric properties for the 

construction of this instriment (e*g., internal consistency, response biasi 

reliability and validity) has been undertaken on a large scale following the 

criteria set forth in Standards for Educational and Paychological Tests 
19 

and Manuals. 

Modifications were made in the standard administration of the WL to meet 
the special needs of physically hmdlcapped students. The inventor was 
administered Individually (or invei^ small groups of two to three) with students 
working at their own pace without speed requirement on any of the scales. 
Work on the Inventory took place during 10 pre-testing and 10 post-^testing 
days at each of the four schools ^ To minimize disruption of normal class 
routines, students worked on the Ctil (as with other instruments) during free 
pei'iods or In some cases during r^edial reading and English classes. 

Initially the plan was to have data collection undertaken by counseling 
Interns i This strategy was quickly changed as it becme apparent that a large 
conaecutive number of time blocks had to be devoted exclusively to test adminl* 
St rat ion. Faced with the prospect of three to four weeks of data collection 
(at two days a week) counseling interns were frustrated as their initial 
interactions with students were interrupted. In addltloni It appears that 
the assigned researcher role thwarted the beginning resolution of feelings 
about working with the disabled. To remedy this problem non-counseling 
personnel were assigned to undertake testing and data collections, ^ese 
personnel were f miliar with test administration procedures. During the 

Ibid I Critssi 1973 (b) for an extensive review* 

19 

American Psyehologlcal Association, Standards for educational and psycho - 
logical tests and manuals , Washlngtonp D»C» sAmarlcan Psychological 
Ajisoclationi 1966 
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pre-test period, non-wunisldLng staff undertook approxtaately half the data 
eollection at the SeTvica Schools and all of It at the Comparlion Schools, 
For the post-test all four scb.ools were assigned non-counseling staff for 
data collection putpOBiS, 

Use of a non-eounsellng data collection staff allowed for an easier 
introduction of cuatomi^id assessment procedures for all InetrOTents, 
including the Oil, For some students with reading difficulties the entire 
inventory was prestnCed orally . For the post-test the type of help the students 
received from inventory admltilstrators was recorded* Oral presentations at 
the four schools occamd as follows i Service B (29%) ^ Service A (17%) , 
Comparison A (15%), and Comparlsori B (5%), Students at Comparison School B 
as a group appeared best able to handle the instrument on their own, while 
the Service School ^ group appaarad least able. (This is an indication of the 
difference between atudint groups to begin with). While the teat administra- 
tion staff was fairly sensltiv^e in detecting reading difficulties some students 
may have refuaed help because thay were embarrassed to be seen being read 
to. The individualized teat administration dld^ howeverp allow for **spot" 
help which was glvan freely at all schools. 

The oral presantstion of ±t:ettis themselves went well for the attitude 
scale but was more difficult for the more involved competence test items. 
Sub-test 4* Planning (seepage 44), was the most difficult to administer 
orally since the Iteina required a rank-ordering response. TTie rank=order- 
Ing task required the itudint to rMaember all three aspects of the sequence 
as opposed to recognising ai cor-ract one response in the multiple choice 
itfflns of the other sc^le^* 

Help with writing was also given to gtudents. No problems accompanied 
this procedure. SIk of the ten students who received help with writing also 
received help with reading. Help with writing at the four schools occurred 
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as follows i Service B (23%), Comparison B (14%), Service A (132). 
Comparison A (0) « 

Students varied in their reactions to the Inventory and in their ability 
and motivation to complete it in the time block allotted for their work. 
Observations of both the pre and post-testing yielded the judgment that 
students reacted more positively to the pre-testing than the post-testing* 
The pre-testlng during the Fall of 1975, despite staff-startup problems, 
appeared to generate more excitement in the students. In all four project 
schools students showed interest in the uniqueness of the CHI items, and 
responding to them becme somewhat of a challenge. The post-testing in early 
May of 1976 at the Comparison Schools and late May at the Sewice Schools was 
seen as more of a chore by many students. The Post-test Inventory competed 

with other demands upon students such as final exams, a standardized reading 
test, and Regents exams. The Inventory administration at the Service Schools 

delayed until the end of May to maxlmlEe length of the counseling program may 

have been hurt most by the end of year rush of events* 

Student variables and test conditions combined to generate differences 

In ability and willingness to take and complete the Inventory, Table 5 lists 

the number of students attempting and completing the Inventory for the pre- 

and post-testing at the four project schools* 

Table 5 

Student Behavior in Taking and Completing the CMI 





Project Schools 


Behavior 




ComDarlson B 


Service A 




son A 




Prfi 


Pnsf 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


post: 


Ftp 


JflSt _ 


Attempted 
Completed 
Percent Conpleted 


15 
10 

66.7 


1.7 
16 

94.2 


21 
18 

85,7 


21 
20 

95.2 


34 
20 

58.8 


30 
12 

40.0 


27 
18 

66.7 


20 
15 

75.0 
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The overall ability of physically disabled students to take the CHI, 
.. a standardized Inventory, is judged good. Most students evidenced a high degree 
of persistance, considerlni the minimum of three hours required to complete the 
instrument. In descriptive terms more completions and less resistance can be 
seen at the "suburban" schools (Service and Comparison B). The greatest resistance 
during post-testing (when data were tabulated on this matter) came at Service 
School A. At this school three students attempting the inventory were resiatant 
during its administration and six students who were asked to take it refused 
outright. This resistance coincided with the greatest disruption at any of 
the schools owing to an unexpected crash reading test that required post- 
ponement of post-testing for four days. 

It is clear that a combination of environmental and student variables 
not related to disabilities can Interfere with data collection of this type. 
However, interference from disability-related factors may have paradoxically 
been a function of the time given to students to complete the inventory. 
To some students it may have seemed as If they were working on a task that 
would never end. It Is concluded then, that the CMl (and perhaps other ' 
standardized instruments) can be used with disabled students if the test 
administration Is customized as outlined above. However, for some students, 
customization, especially In relation to the time factor, may lead to a decrease 
In the validity of the instrument as students become less motivated to complete 
It. This would suggest the modification, development, and use of assessment 
Instruments of shorter length. With acknowled^ent to psychometric problems 
one possibility would be to use half of CMI items In each scale for the pre- 
test and half for the post-test. 
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1, Descriptive Data , A description of student performance on the CMI 
is given In Table 6* CMI scores are given by grade level for students who 
completed each scale. The percentile (based on published norms) correspondin 
to the mean CHI score for each scale at each grade level is also given* 

Table 6 

CMI Scale Scores for All Students by Grade Level 
for Fall Administration 





Grades 




Scales 


9 


10 


n 




Al 
M 

%lle 


27.95 (20) 
12 


28.12 (13) 
13 


29.75 (14) 
14 


33.55 (24) 
26 


CI 
M 

%lle 


9.7 (18) 
36 


10.55 (35) 
35 


10.60 (15) 
21 


12.8 (20) 
33 


C2 
M 

%±le 


11.40 (15) 
^0 


12.46 (30) 
39 


11.77 (13) 

27 


14.75 (20) 
42 


C3 
M 

%lle 


9.6 (15) 
47 


9.4 (26) 
35 


9.5 (12) 

26 


13.5 (20) 
42 


C4 
M 

file 


8.93 (14) 
59 


10.61 (26) 

53 


11.46 (11) 
46 


12.82 (17) 
47 


C5 
M 

%lle 


6.77 (13) 
54 


7.61 (26) 
57 


7.4 (10) 

34 


9.72 (18) 
48 



Note, Numbere in parentheses Indicate number of students who completed 
each scale. 



Scales: Attitude (Al) , Self --Appraisal (CI), Occupational Information (C2), 
Goal Selection (C3)s Planning CC4) , Problem Solving (C5) , 
Maximuin score Al * 50,0, CI - CS ^ 20*0 each* 
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Absolute scores on all six Oil scales tend to Increase across grade 
levels. While some reversals take place at the tenth and eleventh grade 
levels J all ninth grade scores are lower than twelfth grade scores. 
Descriptively, the scores for these disabled students follow the ex- 

pected upward trend which is the operational definition of increasing 
career maturity* 

Percentile scores across grades for the attitude and competence scales 
range from 12 to 26, and 21 to 59 respectively. This is taken to indicate 
a better performance on the competence scales relative to published norms 
than on the attitude scale. Aether this relationship relatively low 

attitude scale percentile scores and moderate competence percentile scores 

is a pattern peculiar to disabled students needs further investigation. 
On an individual basis however, counselors could explore the extent to which 
a student is integrating feelings about work with facts about the working 
environment. 

Percentile scores on some scales ^ CI = G5, drop from ninth through ^ 
eleventh grade and then, (along with Al) ^1ump back uo at the twelfth grade level. 
Whether this represents just a chance occurrence in this small number of 
students, a dropping out of students who will not graduate^ or a ''spurt'' 
in development prior to high school graduation warrants further study. 
In this case again^ counselors could explore the eKtent to which a student 
is putting off examining a career until the last year of high school. 
Delays of this kind for the disabled can be disadvantageous because of the 
lead time needed by sponsoring agencies in arranging for high gcbnol 
placementa. 
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2- Evaluativ e - comparative data. The mean CMI scale scores for 

all project schools for both the Fall and Spring adminlst rat Ions appear 
20 

In Table 7. 

Table 7 

Mean CMI Scale Scores for Fall and Spring Administrations 



Scales 



Al 
Fall 
Spring 

CI 

Fall 
Spring 

C2 
Fall 
Spring 

C3 
Pall 
Spring 

C4 

Fall 
Spring 

CS 

Pall 
Spring 



Service A 
M SD n 



29.85 (7.74) 34 
30.59 (6.28) 27 



10.90 (3.47) 29 
9.86 (4.55) 21 



12.67 (3.75) 27 
12.65 (4.33) 20 



0.88 (3.92) 24 
9.06 (3.64) 16 



9.90 (3.94) 21 
9.27 (5.60) 15 



8.00 (3.83) 20 
8.33 (4.08) 12 



Schoo 



Comparison A 
M SD n 



28.07 (6.88) 27 
29.25 (6.68) 20 



10.61 (4.62) 23 
10.30 (4.05) 20 



12.62 (3.87) 21 
2.47 (4.74) 19 



0.95 (3.28) 21 
11.00 (3.11) 18 



11.16 (3.67) 19 
11.47 (4.69) 15 



8.21 (4.13) 19 
8.53 (3.78) 15 



Service B 
M SD n 



30.57 (7.35) 14 
28.19 (8.13) 16 



10.58 (3.90) 12 
9.44 (3.95) 16 



1.73 (4.29) 11 
11.69 (2.89) 16 



9.10 (4.38) 10 
8.75 (2.86) 16 



10.10 (5.26) 10 
10.31 (3.89) 16 



8.00 (3.16) 10 
7.81 (3.17) 16 



Comparison B 
M SD n 



31.00 (6.13) 21 
32.95 (5.35) 21 



11.63 (4-. 25) 19 
11.48 (3.72) 21 



3.53 (3.76) 19 
14.50 (3.36) 20 



10.50 (2.64) 18 
11.60 (3.07) 20 



2.44 (2.73) 18 
2.55 (3.65) 20 



7.61 (2.75) 18 
7.75 (3.75) 20 



M££=. Scales: Attitude (Al) , Self-Appraisal (Cl) , Occupational Information 
(C2), Goal Selection (C3) , Planning (C4) . Problem Solving (CS). 



20 



CMI scores are given for all those students present during the Pall 
administration and all those present during the Spring administration 
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FaU CMI eeora« at aaeh of tha four schools w«e compared to determine If 
. thay dlffe^d prlo. to the start of the eounsallng prosran. In this co«= 
Parison no statistically algnifieant differences were found between any of 
the four schools for any of the alK scales. After the counseling portion 
Of the project ended, the four schools were again compared. It was expected 
that Service Schools would now score significantly higher on all or parts 
of the CMI. However, no statlstlcally^signlf leant differences In the predicted 
directions were fotmd between schools. 

A combination of reasons can be considered for this finding: 

^r^™ ^^^^ involved a broad range of 

activities. Perhaps, therefore, there was not enough ol a 

h^He^n nl'l'l'^ T'"'^' to occupations and carfer^f As 

actlvnr was recommended for 

?n fn^M <^°n=«te activities such as field trips and speakers 

In addition, planned "homework" experiences such as inte^vlewlnR 

of local merchants and tradesmen should also receive morrattention. 

instriment may not be sensitive to certain changes 
which occurred on the part of some students, e.g., becoming aware 
of a business office for the first time, and finding out a 
m''L\'m'" " someone in a wheelchair! 

^Jff assessment procedure to tap these changes may be 

needed, perhaps an Interview based on a series of opin-ended 
?he"i°H'%^ counselor log of critical Incidents occu^rSg in 
Jurposef' ^^""onal domain could also be utilised for this 

c) The methodological problems outlined elsewhere - a quasl-contrdl 
group.changlng class registration, resistance to testing -may 
have confounded the between group statistical comparisons that 
■ tJlJ/L v""'"' ^ A"«"P" " Either control for 

de^f^ r "^^f ^'^^ P^^P^" =«^""ol group evaluation 

design should be undertaken. = aj.ua t a on 



21 

Mean CMI scores for project schools for each scale ware compared using 
l^^^^^Z^'^-' ''--^^ ""^ for thf prttesf 



as wall as the post-tGat 
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D. Career Plana ■ 

Students In all four project schools were asked to Indicate occupations 
they were interested in pursuing (up to three) and the reasons for their 
choices (up to nine). This information was collected in the Fall and then 
again in the Spring of the project year. Collection of this material was 
fairly straightforward* 

I' Descriptive data . The occupations listed by students were cate- 

22 

goriaed according to Roe's field and level classification system. A 
typical pattern of occupations for one of the project schools appears in 
Table 8. At this school some of these occupations were chosen more than once 
A broad range exists in both the field and level of occupational choice. 
From case study material we know that some of these choices derive from 
fantasy and others are closer to being realistic. However, the pattern 
reinforces the notion that disabled high school students think of themselvee 
in terms of varied occupational roles. The actual career projections of 
seniors, in fact, include plans for training for trades, and college 
(a few seniors also indicated they will stay home after graduatiOTi) . 

Some patterns that emerge with regard to the least chosen occupational 
fields — II, Vj and VIII ~ are highlighted here. These fields, it is 
felt, could receive more eKposure In systematic presentations of occupational 
information. Field II — business contact includes occupations that are 
primarily concerned with the face-to-face sale of merchandise in which per^ 
sonal persuasion is required. This occupational category may have been 

22 

Roe, A. The psychology of occupations . New York : Wiley, 1956. 
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Table 8 

Typical Pattaras of Occupations Chosen by Studants 



Field 


Social 
Services 


Businass 
Gonttct 


Organisation 


Technology 


Outdoor 


Science 


Genaral 
Cultural 


Arts and 
IntartaiMiint 


Livsls 


I 




III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


1 


Psychologist 






Invintor 




Psychiatrist 




Writer 
Singer 
Artist 


2 


Rehabilitation 

Therapist 
Social Worker 




Accountmt 
FolitlQiin 


Architact 


Forest 
Ranpr 


Nursi 


Taaehar 
Lawyer 


tosician 


3 


Camp Counselor 
Cominunity 
Workar 


Businass 


Bookkaapar 
Shopkiapar 
Secratary 


SpecialiEid 
Technician 




Lab 

Tachnici^ 




Radio Announcar 


4 


Child Cira 
Workir 
Chef 

Policanian 




Secratary 
Cashier 


Coinp, Tech, 
Cirpanter 
techanic 
Eleatronice 








Racing Car Driver 
Cartoonist 
Photographar 
Advartiaing ktut 


5 


Mailman 
Teliphona Op. 
Dslivary Boy 
Tixl Drivar 
Housakeaper 
Beautician 




Clerk 


Truck Drivai 
Bus Drivar 








Arts and Crafts 


' 1 


Guard 
Hospital 
Attandint 

















)3 
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omltted bacause these disabled students don't see themselves as being 
accepted In this role. It may also be that there Is a non-business bias 
among counseling and teaching personnel. Field IV — outdoor — was 
probably not chosen for obvious dlsablllty--related reasons > but may also 
represent a city bias on the part of students. Field VIII ~ general 
cultural ~ which includes such occupations as librarian, linguist, and 
journalist may have received less attention because students from lower 
socio-economic backgrounds do not consider entering these occupations* 

The reasons given by students for their occupational choice were ex- 
amined (an extensive content analysis was beyond the scope of this project). 
Generally, most reasons cited by students were Intrinsic In nature. That Is, 
students referred in a general way to their own Interests , values , and 
abilities for the occupation chosen. In most cases few eKtrinslc reasons 
were cited, e.g.^ working conditions, salary ^ co-workers , physical plant, 
transportation I etc. In general, counselors are usually gratified to find 
students considering intrinsic factors but a more balanced set of considera- 
tions sterns preferable, especially in the case of the disabled. This lesser 
awareness of the actual day-to-day process of work and the work environment 
was also evidenced by student reactions on field trips, 

2 , Evaluative cgmpara^lye data . For this comparison we assumed that 
students are more vocationally developed If they can cite a greater number 
of occupatlonAl options (up to a point) and give more reasons for their 
choices. We do realize, however, that In specific cases a narrowing of choice 
would be considered a sign of growth. The strategy taken then. In the com- 
parative data analysis, involved aKamlning the number of occupations being 
considered by students and changes In the reasons given for these choices. 
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k Gomparisen between the number of occupations chosen by atudants 
In the Fall with those chosen in the Spring appears in Table 9. Only data 
from thoee students who completed the pre-- and post-'survey appear in 
this table. 

Table 9 

Mean Number of Occupations Chosen In Fall and Spring 



Schools 


Number of 
Occupations 


Service A 
(n-28) 


Comparison A 
(nf20) 


Service B 
Cn-U) 


Comparison B 
(n^l8) 


Fall 
M 
SD 


1.96 
.88 


2.45 
,76 


2,00 
.89 


2.44 
.78 


Spring 
M 
SD 


2.64 
.62 


3.00 
,46 


2.82 
.60 


2,56 
.86 


Change 
M 




,68 


.55 


.82 


.11 



From the Fall to Spring survey the mean number of occupations chosen 
by students Increased in all project schools. However, as would be pre- 
dicted, the Increases were greater at the Service Schools than at the 
.Comparison Schools. A comparison was made of these four net increases 

but a significant difference was found for only one pair, Service B> 

23 

Comparison B (a mean Increase of .82 occupations considered vs ai), 
2%^ — — — 

Change scores were compared using a one-way analysis of variance, 
F (3.73) ^ 4,48, P< ,01, followed by Newman - Keuls multiple comparison 
test, Service B> Comparison B, P< ,05. 
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A comparison betwaan the number of reasons given by students for Fall 



occupational choices and Spring choice 



s was also made (see Table 10), Again, 



only data for those students who completed 
included. 

Table 10 



the pre^ and post^survey were 



Mean Number of Reasons Given for Occupational ^oi 
During Fall and Spring 



ce 



Nu^er of 
Reasons 



Fall 

M 
SD 

Spring 
M 
SD 

Change 
M 





Schools 


Service A 
(n«28) 


Comparison A 
Cn-20) 


Service B 
Cn-11) 


Conparlson B 
Cn^lB) 


2.86 
1 65 


3.30 
1.78 


3.09 
2.34 


4.94 
3.08 


3.71 
2.07 


3.80 
2.09 


4.91 
3.11 


3.50 
3.09 


.86 


,50 


1.82 


.56 



The mean number of reasons given for occupations increased at all four 

project schools between the time of the pre- and post-test. The increases 

at the Service Schools were greater than at the Comparison Schools as would 

be predicted. However, no statistically significant difference was found 

24 

between the four net increases. 

The results of the career plans procedure ~ asking for occupational 
choices and reasons for them - are cautiously taken as supporting the Service 
School program. In addition, we may also have an Indication that a more open- 
ended evaluation instrument may be more useful in tapping changes in 
24" 



Change scores were compared using a one-way analysis of variance. 
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. . - vocational developmant than a structured inventory like the CMI. 
E. Ratings of life space . 

Students were asked. to evaluate specific elements (concepts) in their 
environment (life space) in an effort to understand how they subjectively 
viewed their own circumstancas. Eleven concepts were selected for rating 
which were salient to students and also logically related to counseling 
goals of career development and personal growth. The eleven concepts 
which appear below were also interrelated to permit internal comparisonai 

a) My goals 

b) How I make plans 

c) How I make decisions 

d) Myself 

e) My problems 

f) People who are disabled 

g) People who are not disabled 

h) School 

i) My past 

J) My present 
k) My future 

The eleven concepts were incorporated into an instrument known as the 
Semantic Differential Scale* 

This Instrument is a seven-point scale bounded by a series of bipolar 
adjectives. Raters are asked to check a point on the scale that best 
Indicates the degree of positive or negative reaction to the concepts. 

25 

Osgood, G.E.j Sucis G.J. and Tannenbaums P.M. The measurement of 
meaning . Urbana i University of Illinois Press, 1957. ~ 
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An example of the scale fosfmat and one of the eoncepts (filler adjectives 
are excluded) tg given beiows 

My Goals 



sweet 
bad 

high 

dirty 

beautiful 

worthless 

cowardly 




sour 
good 

low 

clean 

ugly 

valuable 

brave 



The same adjective pairi were used for each concept. The adjective pairs 
themselves represent the unique element in the Semantic Differential In 
that they are parC of the evaluative dimension of the scale. That is, 
they have been empirically identified (through factor analysis) as being 
among those adjecclvi pairs whose ratinis cluster together to tap the 
underlying psychological dimension connoting evaluation of or affective 
reaction to a concept, The good-bad adjective pair can be viewed as most 
representative of this dimeiision. Ml the adjective pairs selected here 
had high factor loadlni on this evaluative dimension. Ratings on all the 
evaluative pairs for lach concept can be added together to yield an over- 
all score and/or mean rating. 

This instrument was administered to students individually on a pre- 
post basis. Help ms givm in the same manner as described with the CMI 
with time of admlnlstratlori ranging from 15 to 30 minutes. One problem 
in using the scale with some students Involved explaining how ratings were 
■made diraensionally, e.g., from good to bad. In addition, some adjective 
pairs were not high enough in face validity. That is, for some students, 
tha pairs did not appear to fit the concept rated. 
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1. Pea crip tlve data * The mean Semantic Differential (SD) ratings 
for each of the ten life space concepts for the Fall and Spring appears 
in Table 11, Concepts are listed in abbreviated form* Pre- and post- 
ratings of each concept were made by the same students. 

Almost all mean ratings for concepts are at the positive end of the 
seven point scale (midpoint^4) . Some interesting descriptive observa- 
tions can be made from these data both in relation to single concepts and 
in terms of relationships between concepts* 

The problems concept relative to the other ten concepts receives 
the most negative rating. Considering the positive distribution of most 
other ratings this appears to represent an effort by students to openly 
acknowledge their disabilities. Perhaps these ratings also indicate 
a greater willingness than would have been expected to talk about problems 
with counseling interns. 

We were very interested in ratings for the two eoncepts Non-Disabled- 
Disabled * The concept non-disabled received a more negative evaluation 
than the concept disabled in both Fall and Spring. We very tentatively 
wish to integrate this finding with observations of expressed negative 
feelings by disabled students toward non-disabled peers. An approach- 
avoidance Incident involving peer relations was observed at one Service 
School. In this instances disabled students wanted to set up a counseling 
group with non-disabled peers but wanted them to come in from another 
school where the students might be "nicer", 

It'S obvious that counselors of the disabled must constantly deal 
with the issues of rejections anger and even loneliness * One pro- 
granunatlc effort to consider in this regard involves teaching disabled 
Students how to help the non-disabled overcome any Initial awkwardness 
they may experiencei Wiile this approach may not seem a "just" solution, 
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Table 11 

Mean Semantic Differential Ratings 
for Fall and Spring Administrations 



Administrations 






Fall 


Spring 


Concepts 


n 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Plans 


47 


5.60 


1.11 


5.64 


1.04 


Decisions 


47 


5.23 


I.IS 


5.26 


1.17 


Goals 


48 


5.70 


.85 


5.90 


.83 


Ityself 


48 


5.60 


.96 


5.89 


.95 


Probleins " 


47 


3.83 


.91 


3.97 


1.25 


School 


47 


4.93 


1.31 


4.82 


1.37 


Non disabled 


45 


5.02 


1.01 


5.04 


.86 


Disabled 


41 


5.12 


1.27 


5.17 


1.08 


Past 


44 


4.77 


1.58 


4.35 


1.52 


Present 


46 


5.47 


1.08 


5.66 


1.09 


Future 


45 


5.60 


1.04 


5.83 


.98 
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it may be a realistic approach to consider. 

The Goals - Plang - Decisions cohcept received ratings from high to 
low as they appear below. The same relationship was also observed be- 
tween concepts for the Spring ratings* This relationship may represent 
a tendency to feel more positive about citing or thinking about goals 
than about the process of deciding mong goals and moving towards them. 
While this pattern may not be peculiar to these disabled students it 
does reinforce our prograinmatlc efforts to emphasize planning and decision 
making in our career development efforts t 

Finally^ the Past ^ Present Futur^ concepts receive ratings for 
both survey administrations which Increase from past through future* 
. denoting in general an eKpressed optimistic outlook. Since this collec- 

tion of concepts hangs together for students, counselors caii use them as 
stimuli for discussing the progression students see themselves making 
from past to present to future. 

2, Evaluatlve-eomparative data . After having students in all four 
project schools rate concepts on the SD (e.g., myself ^ goals, my problems) 
both before and after the counseling program, we sought to detemlne if 
feelings about these life space concepts changed* No pattern of change or 
differences were foimd between Service and Comparison Schools* 

One explanation for this finding may be that the project In fact did 
not change feelings of students on these pre'-selected concepts. Another 
explanation might be that the SD is too abstract for some and too obvious 
for others and therefore, at least for these samples, not effective* 
Finally, one may ask the broader question i since it is so difficult to mea- 
sure changes in feelings resulting from counseling, perhaps it would be a 
. more effective evaluative strategy, to measure the kinds of changes in be- 
havior that one might expect would follow changes In feelings. 

o 72 
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Teacher Ratings of Students . 
Teachers who taught students outaide of the special education hoiaeroom 
clase (essmtlally subject area teachers) were eurveyed as to atudents* 
performance 1ft their classrooms. Thm focus of the survey was not to de- 
termine achlevamentCetg* , grades) but to determine to what extent students 
exhibited certain behaviors characteristic of effective and motivated 
students* Ratings of students in relation to the following eight items 
were made by teacharSj on a five point scale ( l»rarefy, 3-sometlmeSp 5^ 
frequently) i 

1* Pays attention In class. 

2. Participates in class discussions without being called on. 

3. Takes notes in class or makes arrangements for notes to 
be taken. 

4. Attempts homework assignments. 

5. Studies material in preparation for tests. 

6. Participates in special class or group projects. 

7. Remains after class to ask questions clarify assignments, etc 

8. When eKpected to, works Indepandently on assignments or 
projects. 

In all four project schools ratings were made by the students' Fall semester 
teachers and then again by their Spring semester teachers. On the average 
four teachers rated each student each semester. 

1. Descriptive data . Mong all four project schools there was a 
total of 75 students who were rated both in the Fall and Spring on all 
eight items, ^e mean ratings received for this combined pool for each 
rating categoty (item) appears in Table 12. Item means have been rank'* 
ordered in the table from those having the highest ratings to those having 
the lowest ratings. 
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Tabla 12 



Mean Teachar Ratings of Students 
in Spring md Fall Surveys 







T 


terns 


Hatlnes 


1 


4 


3 


5 


8 


6 


2 


7 


Fall 
M 
SD 

Spring 
M 
SD 


4.34 
.59 

4.26 
.71 


3.93 
1.03 

3.82 
1.11 


3.90 
.91 

3.81 
1.06 


3.76 
.94 

3.63 
1.12 


3.61 
.97 

3.33 
1.13 


3.19 
1.17 

3.40 
1.04 


2.89 
1.14 

3.23 
1.10 


2.51 
1.09 

2.62 
1.02 



It is clear that handicapped students are rated positively by regular 
classroom teachers for most Items (mld-point-3) . However, a significant 
difference was found between item means. Indicating that teachers judged some 
behaviors as occurring more frequently than others. This difference in 
frequency of rated behavior occurred in the Fall as well as in the Spring. 
For exanple, in the Fall the mean rating for - pays attention in class - 
was 4.34 while the mean rating for - participates in class discussions - 
was 2.89. Some mean ratings for items were fairly close together indi- 
cating that, overall, teachers did not see a difference in the occurrence of 
these behaviors (see items 3 and 4, Table 12). It was found in fact that the 
eight item means clustered together to form three main groups representing 
coBttDon behavior underlying Items. 
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Fall ratings I one-way analysis of variance with repeated measures 
over 8 items, F (7,518) - 47.60, p< .001. 

Spring ratings.' one-way analysis of variance with repeated measures 
over 8 items, F (7,518) ^ 46.45, p< .001. 

27 - 

A Newman-Keuls multiple comparisons test was done between means of all 
eight items as a result of which the clustering effect was observed. Multiple 
comparisons were carried out separately for Fall and Spring ratings. The 
specific relationships between pairs of items can be found In the Appendix. 
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/ 
/ 
/ 

The elusterlng is illustrated as follows i / 
For the Pall survey the highest rating was for the following Items i 

Item 1 - Pays attention In class. 
The next highest ratings were for four Items that seem to have in com. -a 
engaging In individual works / 

a) Itm 4 ^ Attempts homework as'signmente. 

b) item 3 Takes notes in class or arranges for notes 

to be taken, 

c) Item 5 - Studies material In preparation for tests* 

d) Item 8 - When expected works independently on asslgimente* 
The lowest relative ratings were for the following three Items that have 
to do with partlcipatloh: 

a) Item 6 - Participates in special class or group projects. 

b) Item 2 - Participates in class discussions without being 

called on, 

c) Item 7 - Remains after class to ask questions, clarify 

as s 1 gnmen t s , etc* 

/ 

For the Spring survey essentially the smie clustering emerged 
(see footnote 27); the rankT-order in Item meTOS was the sfimie as in the 

i 

_ I 

Fall survey (see Table 12).^ 

/ 
/ 

The three clusters paying attention, engaging In Individual work, 
and participating — would appear to represent a passive-active interaction 
dimension t These students thus appear to receive lower relative teacher 
ratings in those areas that involve greater interaction or communication* 

i 

In some cases we know that time pressures mlligate against Inter-^ 

/ . 

action^ Few after-class discussions occur with teachers because many stu- 
dents need the time to get to class or are being helped and escorted out 
of the room* Counselors , perhaps, could explore with teachers whether 
there may be ways, other than immediately after class, to have informal 
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contacts with disabled students* Some direct obse^ations could also be 
made as to whether or not disabled students become more subdued in the 
presence of non-disabled peers. In addition, counselors could explore 
what teachers do to encourage classroom participation, as well as the ex- 
tent to which these students are allowed to sit quietly and "pay attentidn 
because their participation makes teachers aid students uncomfortable, 

2* Evaluative - comparative data . Teacher ratings for students who 
received ratings at each of the four project sdiools for the Fall (pre) 
and Spring (post) survey appear in Table 13* 

Fluctuations between pre-and post-ratings and differences between 
schools can be observedi however. Item 2 — participates In class dis- 
cussions without being called on ~ Is the only rating category where 
statistically slgnificmt differences were found. Over the course of 
the program year, teachers, rated classroom participation as Increasing in 

all four project schools, with the greatest increase occurring in Service 
28 

School B, The predicted relationship between the four Spring ratings 

for the project schools was, Service A> Comparison A, and Service B> 

than Comparison B. However, It was actually found that students from 

Service School B were rated as participating In class more than in Service 
29 

School A. 



28 

All ratings for item 2 Increased over the ocurse of the year, but only 
the Increase for Service School B was significant, correlated _t (13) m 2.46, 
£< *05, two-tailed. 
29 

For the Fall ratings, no significant differences were observed between 
means for the four project schools on item 2, P (3,75) = 1.10, £< *05. For 
the Spring ratings i differences between item 2 means were found to be signi- 
ficant P (3, 75)^3, 11, £<,05, Wiile the means of Service School B and 
Comparison School B were in the predicted direction (Servlce> Comparison), 
a Newman-Keuls multiple comparison test only found a significant difference 
between the mems of Service School A and Service School B. (£< .05). 
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Table 13 

Spring and Fall Teacher Eatings of Students by School 



Schools' 




Items 


Service A 
M SD 


Comparison A 
M 'm 


Sarvice B 
M SD 


Comparison B 
M SD 




1 




















Fall 
SDrinB 


4.23 
3.94 


(.62) 
(.95) 


4.27 
4,43 


(.52) 
(.52) 


4.48 

4.33 


(.38) 
(.63) 


4.43 
4.41 


(.67) 
(.53) 




2 

Fall 
Spring 


2,65 
2.74 


(1,23) 
(1.13) 


2,94 

3.23 


(.96) 
(1.07) 


3.11 
3.75 


(1.17) 
(.75) 


2.94 
3,35 


(1.23) 
(1.29) 




3 

Fall 
Sorine 


3.77 
3.47 


(1,02) 
(1.17) 


3.76 
3.94 


(.81) 
(.87) 


3.96 
3,89 


(.84) 
(1.08) 


4,14 • 
4.00 


(.93) 
(1.09) 




4 

Fall 

Sorlns 


3.70 
3.44 


(.97) 
(1.23) 


3.66 
3.89 


(1.16) 
(.93) 


4.18 
4.18 


(.90) 

(.91) 


4,18 

3.93 


(.98) 
(1.21) 




5 

Fall 


3.53 
3.35 


(.81) 
(1.30) 


3.54 
3.60 


(1.20) 
(.99) 


4,09 
3,97 


(.80) 
(.90) 


4.00 
3.74 


(.83) 
(1.17) 




6 

Fall 
Spring 


2.65 
3.04 


(1.25) 
(1.14) 


3.19 
3.49 


(.82) 
(.96) 


3.84 
3.60 


(.74) 
(.73) 


3,33 
3.56 


(1.37) 
(1.15) 




7 

Fall 
Spring 


2.41 
2.42 


(1.06) 
(1.07) 


2.13 
2.73 


(.73) 
(.97) 


3,22 
3.27 


(1.10) 
(1.01) 


2,50 

2. '2 8 


(1.25) 
(.86) 




8 

Fall 
Spring 

- ■ 


3.39 
3,32 


(.86) 
(1.16) 


3.53 
3.60 


(.79) 
(1.16) 


3.92 
3.78 


(.97) 
(.97) 


3,71 
3.60 


(1.01) 
(.99) 





Note, Ihe number of students who received pre and post ratings for all eight 
Items wfere as follows s Service A (n ^22) » Comparison A (n ^19) ^ 
Servlae B (np 14) , Comparison B (np20) , 
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Thm unexpected difference observed between Service School B and 
Service School A on ratings of classroom participation (item 2) may be 
related to differencee In program emphasis at these schools. Am reported 
earlier In this report ^ Se^ice School B developed a more Intensive group 
counseling progrm and placed a greater emphasis on developing questioning 
skills for field trips, tophasls on interaction , md communication 
(behavlori) In these two activities may have been related to the Increase 
in rated classroom participation at Service School B. 

In general J the findings of both the descriptive and comparative 
data analysis would appear to have both program and research/evaluation 
Impllcatlone regarding conmunlcatlon and participation. First, after 
exploring this matter ^ counselors could work with both disabled students 
and mains treamed teachers to increase classroom participation and Inter- 
action in other "normal'* environments perhaps by conducting integrated 
counseling groups. Second, the project staff could Investigate partici- 
pation and eommunlcation patterns in detail 1) by including specific rat in 
categories on the teacher survey related to classroom and peer interaction, 

2) by asking for peer ratings (from disabled and non-disabled), and 

3) by Including baseline measures on the Interaction rates of non-disabled 
students* All this survey information could also be used In a progr^imatic 
fashion by utilizing a survey feedback technique to acquaint teachers and 
students with their patterns of interaction. 
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VI, Conclusion 

The year's experlenca In this project produced a wealth of data, move 
in fact than it was feasible to analy., completely for purposes of this 
report. The main value of all these descriptive and comparative data has 
been to provide a stronger base than we previously had for planning a program 
of interventions and service for these students of kinds that, to the best 
of our knowledge, were not to be found elsewhere. 

For eKample, there is within this report the first information we have 
found about career maturity characteristics of physically disabled high school 
students. In this case, there are available national data on non-disabled 
students to use as baselines for purposes of comparison. In other instances, 
as with the ratings of the students by their classroom teachers, we found 
ourselves without baseline data for these same teachers or for teachers In 
similar schools. In this case, we must in future collect our own baseline 



data« 



Over and above the quantitative data reported here we learned a great 
deal m non-quantltatlve ways. We learned that most of our assessment devices 
and most of our helping interventions had to be modified In order to be useful 
With these students. To some extent this was because of physical difficulties 
m writing and speaking. To some extent It was because of difficulties In 
reading and understanding, both of which may have been related to socio- 
economic-family factors in addition to the physical factors. And to some 
extent modifications were necessary because of affective factors In the 
students, such as a reluctance to self-reveal or criticize others in a group 
session, or simply fear of trying something new. which itself may be traceable 
to the effects of the physical disability. 
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We learned also that a group of counseling Interns could move within a 
few months from a fear of working with physically disabled people to the 
point where they frequently forgot ^ for long periodi of timep that their 
clients were Indeed physically disabled* The major change in these attitudes 
occurred after beginning to work at the schools, but quite a lot was accom- 
plished by uoe of closed circuit television and conferences with consultants 
who are either themselves disabled or are experienced in working with disabled 
people* 

We also learned something about the transferability, to other kinds of 
handicapped clients, of the counseling skills and attitudes developed in 
working with those with physical disabilities* This awareness developed 
serendipitously as a result of the request that we include some learning- 
disabled students in counseling groups' at' one of the schools* This happened 
to suit our needs too, because we needed more students in order to bring 
some of the groups up to adequate siie at certain periods in the school day.^ 
Not only did the miKed groups work well, but the interas fotmd that they 
could relate rather quickly to the learning-disabled students. 

We were gratified to learn what so many have learned before, that even 
in large inner-city schools one finds many able and coimitted staff members 
who welcome those, like our InterTis, who came to offer new services* Often, 
the added services proved to be burdensome for the special education staff and 
administration of the schools because of the crowded schedules and the lack 
of appropriate space. Despite all the obstacles we found ourselves among 
friendly colleagues and with many opportunities to work with students, staff, 
and others. 
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On the whole, wa conclude that our training modal and our serviea model 
were both validated by the year's axp.rlence. Selected advanced graduate 
students of counseling can in a relatively short time become ready to apply 
their knowledge, understanding, and skills to a physically disabled clientele 
m a special education school program. These particular interna had received 
their previous graduate training in a progran, that emphasised outreach and 
developmental guidance. That kind of activist, cognltively oriented 
counselor seems to be very appropriate for this type of setting. We have much 
to do yet by way of developing and evaluating methods and materials, but 
we believe the year's experience shows that we are mostly on the right track. 
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APPENDIX ^ 

MATERIALS ACQUIRED AND DISSEMINATED BY OCP PRQJEnT 
1* Materials about specific dlsabilltle 



Laa , 



Aphasia ; Understanding Aphasia =- A Guide for Family and Friends. 

M i 1 InstltutQ of Rehabilitation Medicine, 400 East 34th St 

New York, N.Y. 10016) * 

C erebral Pals y; Skills in Living. . .Toward a Richer Tomorrow, for Adults 
and Teenagers with Cerebral Palsy aquacs 
How To'ii on Dressing & Feeding 
My Baby is Slow 

Guiding the Family of the Handicapped Child 
Checking Out Facilities for Care 

Do's and Don'ts for the Most Important 9 Months In Life 
A brief bibliography 

1974 Annual Report* United Cerebral Palsy Our Twenty-fifth Year 
(All available from United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc 
66 East 34th Street, New York N.Y. 10016) ' 

Epilepsy ; Recognition and First Aid for Those with Epllepay ~ Guidelines 
for Those Who Meet the Public v v y v^uiaaxines 

Past, .Present and Future Research into the Epilepsies 
Pharmacopoeia of the Epilepsies 

Answers to the Most Frequent Questions People Ask About Epilepsy 
An Inside Look... at One of America's Most Serious Health Problems 
Because You Are My Friend 
Teacher Tips About the Epilepsies 
Epilepsia — Esperanza en la Investigaclon 

A pamphlet describing the services of the Epilepsy Foundation of America 
CAll available from The Greater New York Chapter, Epilepsy Foundation of 
America, 225 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003 

Muscular Dystrophy ; Patient and Conmunlty Services 

Milestones in Muscle Diseasa Research 

MDA News, February-March, 1975 

National Youth Newsletter, April 23, iy76 

Around the Clock Aids for the Child with Muscular ^s trophy 

The CPK Test for the Detection of Female Carriers of Duchenne Muscular 

Dystrophy 

ALS; Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis (two different booklets) 

A series of fact sheets on Muscular TTystrophy, Friedreich's Ataxia 

Myasthenia Gravis, Myotonic Dystropny, Adult Progressive Spinal Muscular 

Atrophy, Werdnig-Hoffmann Disease or Infantile Progressive Spinal Muscular 

Atrophy, Benign Congenital Hypotonia. Kuaelberg-Welander Disease or 

Juvenile Progressive Spinal Muscular Atrophy 

1975 Ar.nual Report, Muscular r^strophy Association 

(All available from the Muj cular Dystrophy Association, 157 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 * 
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. MATERIALS ACQUIRED AND DISSEMINATED BY OCP PROJECT (cont'd.) 

Multiple Sclerosis I The Enemy of Young Adults and a list of publication" 
(Available from the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N,Y, 10010 

Spina Bifida; The Child With Spina Bifida (Available from the Institute 
of Rehabilitation Medicine, 400 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 10016) 



2. Directories, Handbooks, and Bibliographies 

Directory of Services of the Division of Special Education and Pupil 
Personnel Services of the Board of Education of the City of New York 
January 1975 j - t 

Services and Facilities Available to Disabled Students at Two and Pour- 
Year Colleges of the City University of New York 

City University of New Y6rk, A Guide to Adinlsalons/1976 

Manual describing the Conputer Based Educational Opportunity Center of 
the City University of New York 

Training and Educational Opportunities in New York City for the Physically 
Disabled. Published by the Computer Based Educational Opportmlty Center 
of the CUNY Office of Admission Services, February, 1976 

Student Handbook for Disabled Students at Staten Island Comnunlty College, 

OccupatiDnal Outlook Handbook, 1976-1977, U.S. Department of Labor. 

For Parents,.. A Guide to .iducational Services for Handicapped Children 
in New York State (Avail^le from the State Education Department, Office 
for Education of Children with Handicapping Conditions , Albany , New York 

List of paraphlets and books which deal with the disabled which available 
at the ICD Library 

Bibliography of materials relating to the handicapped available from the 
United States Government Printing Office 

Business and Conanunlty Resources Available to New York City Schools. 
(Available from Open Doors , 20 West 40th Street^ New York^ N.Y. 10018) 
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MATERIM.S ACQU IRED AND DISSEMINATED BY OCP PROJECT (cont'd.) 



Miscellaneous articles, brochures and reports 



ERIC 



What is J*0*B* and Wiat Does It Do 
Sample Issue of J.O.B, Mde ~ A Selection of Qualified Disabled Job 
Applieants Compiled by the Staff^of Just One Break, Inc. 

Diagnosis: Drop--out, Unskilled, PhyElcally disabled, Prognoaisi EKcellent 

J,0,B, Rallies to the Needs of Cancer-Cured Clients 

What Do They Do for a Living? 

25,000 New Yorkers Per Year Become Disabled 

(All available from Just One Break, Inc* CJOB) , 373 Park Avenue South. 
New York, N.Y. 10016) 

If You Becoine Disabled (Social Security Administration) 

Basic Education Rights for the Handicapped, the 1973 Annual Report of 

tne National Advisory Conraittee on Handicapped Children 

First Class Citizenship for Handicapped People, the 1974 Annual Report of 
the National Advisory Committee of the Handicapped 

Jobs for Veterans With Disabilities (U.S. Department of Labor Manpower Ad- 
ministration) 

Unemployment and Disability, An Iconometric Analysis with Time Series Data 
(Social Security Administration) 

A Handicapped Child In Your Home (Office of Child Development, HEW) 
Feeding the ^ild With a Handicap (Maternal and Child Health Service, HEW) 
Action Against Mental Disability — The Report of the Presldeijt.^s Task 
Force on the Mentally Handicapped, September 1970 

Citizen Advocacy for the Handicapped, Impaired and Disadvantaged! An 
Overview (HEW) 

A National Effort for the Physically Hmdi capped — The Report of the 
President -s Task Force on thti Physically Handicapped, July 1970 
Handbook of Selective Placement in Federal Civil Service Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, the Mentally Restored, the Mentally Retarded, 
the Rehabilitated Offender, April 1975 (U,S, Civil Service Comlssion) 
(All available from Assistant Public Printer (Superintendent of Documents), 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402) 

Articles : 

Human "Sexuality and the Handicapped, March 1975 Issue of Personnel and 
Guidance Journal 

They Are Police Technicians, January, 1976 issue of Workllfe 

The Handicapped Their Families Need Help Too, February 1975 issue of 

Psychology Today 

To Place the Unplaceable, Nov, -Dec, 1971 issue of Journal of Rehabilitation 
The Vocational Potential of the Quadriplegic, May 1969 issue of Medical Clinics 
of North ^erica 

Assessing the Handicapped for Rehabilitation, V,20, No. 10, Contemporary 
Psychology, 1975 

Newspaper clippings file 
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MATERIM.S ACQUIRED AND DISSEMINATED BY OCP PROJECT (cont'd) 



Learning in New York ~ Special issue on '■Handicapped at the Crossroads", 
Vol, 4 J No. 3s February 1976. (Availnble from Laamlng in New York, 
Office of Public Affairs, Room 1214, .10 Livingston Street, Brooklyii, 
New York 11201 

Barrier»Frea Daslgn ~ Accasslblllty for the Handicapped (IRDOE) 
Report ~ Responding to the Needs of the Handicapped-^Two Year Collage 
Strategies Workshop, 1974 (IRDOE) 

Report — Implamentatlon of Strategies for the Education of the Handicapped 
at Community Collages, September, 1975 (IRME) 

(The above IRDOE reports available from the Institute for Rasearch and 
Developmant In Occupational Education, Graduate School of the City Unlver-- 
sity of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, Y, 10036) 



Counselor's professional tools 
Glossary of Medical Terms 

Anne Roe's Occupational Claasiflcation System 

Brochures describing the services of^ ICD Rehabilitation and Research 

Center, Including the Tower System for vocational evaluation 

(Available from ICD Rehabilitation and Research Canter, 340 East 24th Street 

New York, N,Y. 10010) 
Deciding, a course of study to teach students how to make decisions 
(Available from College Board Publication Orders, Box 2815, Princeton, 

New Jersey 08540) 

Reprints of "The Career Education Class Field Trip", "Classroom Guest 
Speakers", and "Questions Generally of Interest to Students" 
(From "How-To" Series of the State Project to Implement Career Education, 
SPICE) 

Counseling Case Management, Series II of the Guidance Monograph Series, 1968 



Audlo-'Visual materials 

Filmstrip Careers and Lifestyles (Available from Guidance Associates, 
757 Third Avenue, New York, N,Y. 

Lists of films, videotapes, filmstrips, cassettes and bibliographies of 
audlo-viBUal materials dealing with career development, employment, and 
counseling of disabled individuals and their families.. 
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^^3m«. „*^^ajS J saHPIe Newsletters 

^NBWs of schools and pajinip-snes'hrve hatn delated -78-- 
m accordanca with Bontj of Education suldeiln.s.) 

L I N K.,! A NEWSLETTER FOR PARENTS 

Sarvica School A 

— — — =— Marcii n 1ci7A ' ~ 



OAC KOiU UivlUng a ncmlptto^ <n;t /m// ^MiS^^l-^A ^< Service School A 



¥Wh\ VOUR 



jN ame of teAchgr) 

*'WE SHOULD TRY TO ^^AKE IT possible for 
any chiidren under nur concrol If ehiiy 
want to, to gu more places, know moro' 
people, make moro choice.^, c|o more 
Ehlnis-^=in ghort, to free them more 
and mora from thejLr dependence on us." 

This sentence caught my eye in n book I 
?Jf?^r*Sf Holts'e Mcape from 

Childhoo d) and seemed to include so^e" "im- " 
porcant id^aa for mothers and fathers, 
and perhaps should apply tven more to par-^ 
encs of phyiically handicapped teenagers. 

A few ways to encourage indep^ndr^nca 
might be I ^ ' 

-.a bri^f visit (week or weekend) to 

the home of. i friend or relative; 

spending time at a sumjtier camp = 
...travel trainini iot public trans^ 

portation, for example, reading mapg . 

making change, and asking for 

direccions j 

learning how to drive Specially 
equipped earg ; 
- .-houiekeeping and cooking "privi^ 
leges" at home. 

A small tree cannot survive long in the 
Shade of a large tree. The younger one must 
have its own sun and water. So our children 
must be allowed distance and freedom from "u^ 
to grow and become as self-reliant as possible 



(Namg_££ jea ch e r ) 

Are you aware of the many services pro^ 
vid^d for your child by city, state, and " 
federal. agQ^,cies? These include educanion- 
^l, health, and transportation services, as 
well &^ caraer counaeling and vocational 
cr^lnir^g and placement. Following are ex- 
ampXgg Of some of these services i 

-^twP special home room teachers who plan 
iuio^ and assist handicapped students in 
. many acedemie and personal matters | 
...a reading expert 3 times a week; 
.-a epeech Improvement teacher weekly 
...tvs Healch Department aides (male and 

...a phyilQal therapist once a week- 
*^^Ju@sing the children on special buses- 
.-dtivet a Instruction for handicapped stu- 
dent^ (individual and group lesson-^) 
twice a weekj 

.-CQunselors from the Graduate School of 
the City University of New York who guide 
our students in career choices, and get 
along beautifully with our students/ 



i^rpoRTAir r dates 



Wednesday, March 31 
6i30-9;0Q p.m. 

Friday, April 2 
12i40--2i40 p.m. 



April 12-14 
April lS-23 



Open School 
Evening 

Open School 
Afternoon 

Midterm Exams 

"~ Spring Recess 



In addition, the N.Y. State Offiee of 
Vecatienal Rehabilitation (OVr) helps 
vith eeilege or technical schc .1 tuition 
trans; sftatio^, and other services for ou^ 
iraduaEes, as well as vocational trainii^ 
^nd ttiea to make sure that each graduate' 
Xb properly pjaced. 

We will eontlnue to look for new Ideas 
and methods to Improve your child's educa- 
tion. Will you help us, and your child in 
qoing ypur share at home? 

Sen^e of my suggestions will appear in 
Che nej^c f^ewg letter. 
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This is one cop,; of Eh.„ dif£„„e 1b.u„ pubii.hcd for Sarvico School A.) 
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FOR YOUR I WFORMi^TION 

Thti followlns is reprinEed from the New York Daily News j 

Q, My child Ig disabled but I can't get social security for [liin because I am not old enough 
to draw social gucurity benafitg, Are there any Othor benefltg that social security can 
give him? BG 

A, If you're tha parent of a blind or disabled child, you should know about Supplemental Se= 
eurlEy rneome. TheBo payments aru baing made to handicappcid ehilUryn, deponding m what 
thg parents' ineomu and rusoureeo are, If you Ehink your child may by eligible for tiieee 
checks 8 you should gat in touch With any gocial security office. 



FROM YOUR ClilLD'H COUNSELORS 

PoAAJi Kemp, Ltjano. Rob^ntliaZ, md 
hioA (Ltc^ijii S ah I G.cf/ (i A ■ 

We are chrcei rocent graduates of a City 
Unlverslcy Guidance and Counseling program 
who hi^lp your elilldren in making perional = 
and career plans , Some things wc do are i 

, . ^meet individually and in groups to 
talk about JobS| collegoi, financial 
aidj study skills » md how to get along 
with other students | 

provide information about different 
kinds of occupations; and 

...arrange for visits to the schools 
by disabled employed individuals and 
employers to help students understand 
'different ways to get jobs and what 
kinds of training or educfltion they 
will need. 

Want to talk? We can be reached at 
Leave your name and 
number and we will return your call. 



A SHARED FEELING 

I am wheelchair bound and plan to go to 
college. 'I'd like ro know if I can get an 
aide to bring me around the city when I have 
to go somewhere, for example, to an appoint^ 
ment* Hy family members have their own lives 
to live and I*d like to be independent of them. 



L 1 M K is a newsletter for parents of physi- 
cally handicapped students at 
School, Published by the Institute for Re- 
aeach and Dcvelnpment in aceupational Educa- 
tion, CUNY; l^li Broadway, New York, NY. 10018; 
Tel: (212) 354-2271. 

Project Directors I Dr. Leo Goldman and 
Dr. Bert Flugnian 

Editor/coordinator i Roslyn Flshsr 
Assistant editor: Olivia G. Schweitzer 



FR^l YO_UR CHILDREN 

To Whom It Hay Concern: 

I just want to say that I know ic's 
hard for you to understand me. I want to 
go to college and bo my own person. I 
just wane to be an independent person. I 
want to have a life of my own. Please try 
to understand my needs and let me go. 

A student 

To the Parents i 

This letter is to advise parents that 
have a disabled child ^ I would like to 
let you know from my experience chat I 
think you are giving too much love to your 
disabled child when they don't need it. 

Another thing — you keep your child 
away from non-handicapped persons witnout 
knowing that in the future your child will 
feel bad when he goes out to look for a 
job or when he has to start living on his 
own* Please make the future of your child 
easier by giving him more freedom in the 
putaide world, 

A nineteen year old handicapped student 

An Open Letter to My Mother: 

The other day we were talking about my 
going away to college and you told me that 
whatever I do, not to change my feelings 
like los Americanos, who go away to college 
and forget about the home they came from. 

MoRBny, I just want to say that if 1 go 
to college J I would be more independent for 
my own sake but I promise I will always re- 
member where I came from, who my people are 
and to never change my feelings for the fam= 
ily. I love you all, but let me be me. 

******************* 



NEXT ISSUE 

~ ~ '~ " - - Look for news about students who have gradu- 

ated and are now working* 
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FROM YOUR EDITOR 

This newsletter is written for you, the parenci or guardians of physically disabled stu- 
dents at Service School B We want to include informatiQn that you will f#nd useful. Do 
you van!, articles about the gervlces of the physical therapliti the OVn counselor and others 
who provide servicei tor your children? Would you like more information about laws relating 
to disabled individuals? Wh^c do ^u think we should include? Call me at 354--2263 to talk 
about it, or discuss it with your child and ask him or her to pass the information on to 
Fran Dillon or Alan Weisner, their counselors. We look forward to hearing from you. 



FROM YOUR CHILD TEACHES 



(Maroe of Speech Impjrpyament Teacher) 



_fNair^ of HC.Teagher) 



*'Bob, you goin' to speech to learn how 
to talk?" NOj Bob Is not going to speech to 
learn how to talk. He already knows how to 
talk. attends the speech and language 

program ac to learn to TtTROVt 

hla speech and language skills* 

Students enrolled in this program learn 
to producr: correct sounds, use correct gram- 
mar » spea». -it a proper speed and to control 
the sound and volume of their voice, They are 
usually seen Individually, twice a week. Home- 
work sheets, covering what we are currently 
working on, are given to students each week 
and should be practiced S-lO minutes every day* 

Please feel free to write for an appoint^ 
ment If you have any further questions, I am 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 



FOR YOUR INFORMATION WQRKINC PAPERS 

The following is reprinted from Hew York 
HagaElne : 

New York State law requires that anyone 
under eighteen must have working papers in 
order to work* Exceptions are baby sitters, 
golf caddies, teens working part-tiae in a 
private home (such as in the yard or as a 
mother ^s helper) , and those employed by non- 
profit organisations. Working papers (wht^h 
are good for two years) can be obtained at 
public high schools (if the applleant is a 
student) or, until July 16 j at Borough Employ- 
ment Certification Centers I call S6S-70S2 for 
addresses and hours ^ 

Take with you proof of birth, social se-^ 
curlty numberj a eonseat letter from a parent 
or guardian J and a note from a doctor stating 
that you are in good physical condition Cftee 
mama are available at borough of f ices) , 

y^TE i Students who already have working papers 
shQuld make sure chey will stllj valid for 



I weleome using this newsletcer to ans- 
wer questions you ask. 

One parent o'f a graduating ienlor wanted 
to know about the differences in ciploiras. 
All graduates of New York City public high 
schools are awarded similar diplcrf.as-^-^there 
are no longer distincticns designating £tud%n: 
as academic or co^.ercial. Alchough the 
requirements for the diploma allow great varis 
in Individual programs, they are also set up 
to insure standards of achievement, A special 
seal is put on the dlple-a if the student has 
successfully passed Regents Exarr.inatlons In 
three subject areas* 

Another parent aiked about subjects of-^ 
fered by vartoas departments. Please refer 
to the Student Guide which is issued to all 
students. In addition to iri- 
f ermatlon about subj acts offered and gradua- 
tion requirements, it will help you understand 
the workings of our school. 

Also* may I guggest that you join our PTA7 
Through active involvement, you will gain 
greater awareness of problems and advances in 
education. 1 look forward to seeing you at 
future PTA meetings, 

HaXT ISSUE 

We are planning one more issue for this year. 
Look for nyws aboun students who have gradu- 
ated and are now working; an article by 

* driver education teacher; and 
Information about wheelchair bowling. 



WOgKIHG PAPERS (contlaued) 
this Sister, 

If the pupil's disability will require 
other than general working papers, please 
call the Placement and Referral Center for 
Handicapped Students of the New York City 
Board of Education, 624-0854* 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION DENTAJ, TREATKENT 



Hew York University offers dental craatmenft to disabled children in Itg Dept, of 
Chiidreri'i Dentistry (Pedodoncici) and its Speelal Care Clinic where anyone in a wheelchair 
will be treated. All reutine creatmenc la performed at the NYU Dental Center at 421 First 
Avenue, Hadlcaid covers moat routina dental treatment and transpof tation for some cases. 
There are reasonable fees for those who do not have medicaid # 

Clinic houri are Monday through Friday, 9-11 a*m* and 1-3 p*m. For more Information 
or an appointment contact i Ms. Sue Ortner, 598-3608 or 598-7023. 

(This is one of several places which provide dental treatment to physically dlsablGd 
children, Information about others will appear in future issuis.) 



.FROM YQUR CHILD 'S CUNY COUNSELORS 
Fran Dillon and Alan Weigner i 

In our first Issue we mentioned that we 
help your children in making personal and 
career plans through group meetings. We 
meet one period a week. Your children have 
discussed their summer plans ^ feelings about 
school and other current interests. We feel 
that we all benefit by (1) understanding each 
other and ourselves betteri especially our 
strengths; (2) having a place to express our- 
selves to others and (3) recogniiini that our 
concerns are similar to others in the group 
and that we are not alone. 

In deciding what to do in the future, it 
is important that students be exposed ^o people 
from different fields of work. On April 2£ 
Mr- Jason Lope^, personnel management epecial- 
1st of Che U.S. Civil Service Commission, spoke 
to the students about the availability and re^ 
quirements of federal government positions for 
disabled persons * Students asked many questions 
and were very attentive during the discussion. 

Field trips CO the Xerox Corporation and 
WTFM radio station are planned for the near 
future so students can see what people actually 
do at work* 

Please call if you would like to 

. calk to us. Leave your name and number and we 
will call ynu back. 



.Il#_0_RTAKr PATES 

Trip to Xerox Corp. May 2? 

Trip to WTrH, Fresh Meadows June 3. 
ichool closed for Anniversary Day June 10 

Last day of HC classes June 16 

Final Exams June 11^16 

Regents exams June l?-22 

Graduation June 24 



L I N K is a newsletter for parents' of physi- 
cally disabled students at 
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FROM YOUR CHILDREN 

^NEW WAY 

Wretched are those who are evil ' 
For they do some thinjs that are not legal* 
Love is carings sharing and not nne bit 
daring , 

Being kind is giving and forgiving. 
Lost are those who cannot find their way 
Love is within the heart 
^^Ich those two have 

Embracing are they for they have found 
a new way. 

LET m BE AS I m 

Let me be as I am 

Not as a butterfly 

Not as a bee 

But me, simple and free* 

MIXED FEELINGS 

Now that my senior year has arrived » I 
have misled feelings about leaving. I made 
a lot of friends here and I dread the thought 
of i^avirig them, 

Who knows what the next few years will 

bring for us seniors? But we do know that 
our three years at have 
been a big factor in our lives* 

We can only look back and remember our 
friends and teachers, and look forward to an 
exciting but sometimes scary future! 

I can write lyrics to a poem or a song, 

and say what l feel p 
But I can't give it music to make it real. 

I can write about basketball or rock and roll 
But a lot of ay feelings are still locked 
in my soul « 



May, li76 
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Appendix £ 

Counselor Guide for Student Information Fom 
STUDENT INFORMTION 

Date 



School I Counseling Intern(s)i 
Student Namei Date of Blrthf 



As of 10/1/75, Aiei__Grade Level ;_ClaeB#_Languages epokeni 
(1) Disabilityi 

(a) Description of the student. 



Sex I 



Wiere appropriate, note functional llmitatlona, 
e*g*, whealchairp crutches and braces, limited 
upper eKtremities, limited lower extremities, 
speech. 



(2) Agency Affiliations: 



(a) Past agency relationships including names of physicians, 
social workers, and OVR counselors, 

(b) Present agency relationships, (same as a), 

(c) Services received within school e.g*, speech therapy. 
Include names. 



Note. A blank form providing apace for the recording of Information 
accompanies this guide. 
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(3) School History and Perf ormancai 

(a) Sketch of high school record to date. Include courses > 
grades, attendance, (copy of the official school record 
may be attached)* 



(4) School Performance I (For all tests give name and date administered) 

Reading ; Include teat scores^ administration dates, 
Interpretations and conmients. 

(b) Math scorei (same as _a ) * 

(c) Other tests i (same as ^) . 

(d) Academic observations (anecdotal material based on observations 
and conversations with student or teacher) , 
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CS) Interests I (Based on counseling Interactions and vocational testing) 
Avoeational 

(a) How does student spend spare time? 

(b) Whom does student spend spare time with? 

(c) What are interests of students? 

(d) What are hobbies of student? 



School 



(a) How does student like school? 

(b) What subjects are liked most? 

(c) PThat subjects are liked least? 

Vocational 

(a) Has student ever worked? Type of Job(s), Tasks , 

(b) What was llked/dlsliked about work? 

(c) What type of job or career is the student planning for? 

(d) What are the student's plans for reaching his/her goal? 

CurreMt vocational progranis t e*8*i parainedical (outline specific 
tasks engaged in) * 



(6) Family I 

(a) Whom is student living with? 

(b) What are the occupations of family members? 

(c) What are parental expectations for the student's 
future? (Q, What .do your parents want you to do?). 

(d) What are home responsibilities, e,g,, cooking* 
errands j cleaning ? 



(7) Other significant information^ e,g,j travel training* newsletter 
contributions s driver education. 



(8) Individual Interviews s Number of foinnai eessione Informal Interactions 
(a) Sunnnary of content (themes) and process. 



(9) Group I Number of sessiona participated in 

(a) Types of group participated in. 

(b) Content material covered in group* 

(c) Interaction pattern in groups ^ e*g*, roleij feelings 
eKpresiedj reaction to group situation, 

(d) Recononendations for groups, e*g,j type of group and Interact 
tion role to.be encouraged* 
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Suimiary and Recommendations i 



(a) derail CQuneellng goals ~ what were you (and student) 
trying to accompliih? 



(b) Significant counselor action taken on entire cassj e*g*, 
social worker contact, career plans, OVR contacted etc. 



(c) Specific recommendation for follow-up and counseling. 
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Appandlx p 

The Results of Newraan-»Keuls Multiple Comparisons 
Test Between Pairs of Mean Teacher Ratings 

The results of Newman-Keuls multiple comparisons test between pairs of item 

means la outlines below. 

Fall ratings I 

Item 1> than all other items at .01 level. 

Item 4> items 752,6 at .01 level and Item 8 (cloae up) at .05 level. 
Item 3> Items 7,2,6 at .01 level, 
^ Item 5> items 7^2,6 at .01 level 
Item 8> items 7*2,6 at .01 level 

Item 6> Item 7 at ,01 level and item 2 at .05 level. 
Item 2> Item 7 at ,01 level. 
Spring ratings i 

Item 1> than all other items at ,01 level. 

Item 4> items 7*2,6 at .01 level and Item 8 at .05 level. 

Item 3> Items 7,2,6 at .01 level and Item 8 at .05 level 

Item 5> items 7,2 at .01 level. 

Item 8> Items 7,2 at ,01 level. 

it™ 6> item 7 at .01 level. 

Item 2> item 7 at .01 level. 



